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(447) AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
IN THE MODERN LIBRARY 


by Charles Deane Kent, Assistant Director, Public 
Library and Art Museum, London, Ontario, Canada. 


Many libraries today, especially public libraries, are becoming more and 
more involved with non-book materials, both in maintaining collections of 
these and in stimulating their use in the community. Non-book materials 
include all types of films (including 16 mm. films, 35 mm. filmstrips, micro- 
films, microcards, etc.), recordings, tapes and pictures (including original 
works of art), to name but a few important forms. 

All these media lend themselves to the storage, classification and collecting 
processes of libraries and generally, therefore, to the borrowing practices of 
each individual library—for there is little point in housing these materials 
and taking up space in a library, except an archival type of library, unless 
they may be borrowed and used outside the library by the community at 
large. In so doing the library becomes involved in a vast network of adult 
education enterprises that seemingly has no end: discussion groups, talks and 
lectures, exhibitions and displays, radio and television programmes, institutes 
and workshops on topics such as programme planning, parliamentary pro- 
cedure, etc. 

It would seem, therefore, that when a library permits non-book materials 
to enter into its life a whole new world of service to persons and groups living 
in the neighbourhood opens up in a fresh and vital way. 

This is partly because these newer media are closer to the homely everyday 
experience of people. Nearly everybody goes to the movies or listens to radio 
or watches television—at least in an increasing number of countries. (Not 
long ago Unesco announced that there were more radios in the world than 
newspaper circulation.) Certainly everybody talks and converses with friends 
and acquaintances, and if a library conducts informal discussion groups then 
that library is not too far off what people are doing anyway. Why not use 
the materials of the library and the information it contains as a basis for 
discussion? Everybody views scenes—be they of a distant mountain, or a 
sea coast, or a child at play. Seeing the same scene as a painting on the wall 
of an art gallery is a look at a remembered sight—an aesthetic look, of course. 

The newer media generally lend themselves more readily to the group 
process of education than the printed word, which, in the main, is individual 
and personal, while people are gregarious. Modern communications and 
transport, shrinking our world to a smaller unit, have tended to bring a 
wider use of newer media. We want to know about other people more quickly. 
Films and recordings help us in this. 


WHY HAVE NON-BOOK MATERIALS IN THE LIBRARY ? 


I have said nothing as yet about the printed page and its relation to everyday 
life, but to some people reading provides the same kind of stimulus that 
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others get from films or discussion. Very often, however, the reader is more 
sophisticated. He is not necessarily more intelligent, but he is often more 
disciplined. His reading experience is a more personal one than, say, his film 
experience. Only by further reading or by discussion does he contact other 
opinions. In watching a film, however, he is exposed to subjective opinion 
immediately, the opinion of laughter or tears, for example. The reader probes 
deeper by asking more searching questions of himself, his environment and 
of his neighbour, and this brings me to the big question: why have non-book 
materials in a library at all? Why not cater exclusively to the reader—to the 
more sophisticated minority of the community? 

Undoubtedly books and the printed word provide the greatest intellectual 
stimulus in the modern world, as they have for centuries, not only quanti- 
tatively but also qualitatively. This however, may not always be so. Changes 
in our scientific development may upset the quantitative use of the book 
and the printed word considerably; there are indications today that this is 
actually happening. Many libraries complain that money spent on films and 
records means money taken from the book budget. From the experience of 
our own Library and Art Museum, as well as other institutions, I have found 
that this is not so. Very often people are introduced to reading through films, 
television, etc. Plays seen on television bring requests for the actual book in 
the library. Thus readers are created by audio-visual techniques. 


THE LONDON PUBLIC LIBRARY AND ART MUSEUM ONTARIO) 


The London Public Library and Art Museum developed out of the old 
Mechanics’ Institute which was established in 1835. This early Institute was 
composed of a library and a meeting place where lectures and public demon- 
strations of a scientific nature were held. Art exhibits were later developed, 
as were discussion groups, as part of the general programme. When the Free 
Libraries Act of 1882 was passed in Ontario the way was cleared for the 
Mechanics’ Institute to become the London Public Library and in 18695 it 
did so with a new building which was erected to carry on the activities of the 
Library-Institute. In 1939-40 the present main building of the London Public 
Library and Art Museum was erected. This building houses the various 
library collections, an Art Museum, an auditorium seating 300 people and 
the headquarters of the Library and Art Museum system, which now comprises 
the main building, three branches and a booktrailer. In 1942 a record collec- 
tion and a film collection were instituted and also a picture loan collection, 
comprised of original works of art by Canadian artists. The total result of 
all these varied activities is that at present we are circulating about 7.5 books 
per capita, which compares very favourably with other Canadian libraries of 
the same size. (Unesco circulation statistics for the United Kingdom, the 
United States and Canada are 7.27 (1954), 2.15 (1954) and 2.09 (1953) per 
capita, respectively.) Lately, in a three week period, 1 out of 10 Londoners 
(10,000 of them) saw the photographic display The Family of Man. Our record, 
film and picture loan collection, like all our collections and services, are used 
in a corresponding degree. One activity in the Library and Art Museum 
stimulates another and the individuals who partake in them are broadened 
in mind and spirit. 

We are not the first library to have such services as films and records. 
The St. Paul Public Library in St. Paul (Minn., U.S.A.) had a record library 
in 1914, and the Kalamazoo Public Library in Kalamazoo (Mich., U.S.A.) 
had a film library in 1935. Undoubtedly there are libraries in other countries 
that discovered early the efficacy of non-book materials. It would be interesting 
to make an international study of the development of non-book materials in 
public libraries. 
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THE LIBRARY AS A SOURCE OF STIMULATION 


Mildred Mathews, at one time Superintendent of Adult Services for the 
New York Public Library, has referred to three stages in library develop- 
ment: the first, when libraries regarded themselves solely as a source of book 
supply; the second, when they emphasized guidance service to readers; the 
third, which is still in its beginning, characterized by a consciousness of a 
library as a source of stimulation. 

Undoubtedly libraries are ina transitional period and Miss Mathews’ arbi- 
trary classification can, at some point or other, be used to fit all libraries. 
Her general point is quite clear. The absolute emphasis on books in libraries 
is easing and shifting towards the library as ‘“‘a source of stimulation”. This 
last ideal is quite a different thing from having the book enshrined as the 
be-all and end-all of the library movement. It switches the concentration of 
effort from things to people. The question librarians ask themselves now is 
not ‘What book for this person?’ but ‘How best can I aid this person’s edu- 
cational (recreational—cultural—social) problem?’ The challenge for libra- 
rians is thus far greater than it has been, and the demand for professionalism 
is more acute than ever before. Ultimately and ideally the social philosophy 
of such a dynamic type of librarianship calls for an education and a training 
and a knowledge that could be superior to most other professions, just by 
the very weight of coverage. 

And now that brings me back to the big question—why have non-book 
materials at all? Obviously it enlarges the scope of the librarian’s activity 
and it calls for a highly trained and discerning person. Why go to all this 
trouble? Why become involved at all with breadth when working with books 
in depth is the cry of many harassed and hard-pressed libraries? Logically 
there may be something sensible here, but also does it not seem that a build- 
ing may have many more stories and reach a greater height if it has more 
breadth and a broader base? Thus, in order to build a greater edifice of 
cultured and educated people, a broader and stronger base is needed and 
everything that can attract people towards their own personal self-develop- 
ment should be utilized. For in the long run the strongest community is the 
one with the greatest number of fully developed personalities. I do not mean 
that a librarian should do everything, but d> mean that he should be aware 
of everything, and that he should use all the resources of the community 
at his command for the betterment of those who use the library. Thus the 
emphasis and concentration of effort always should be on the needs of people. 
That is why libraries today are involved with non-book materials. If the time 
comes when non-book materials and their resultant activities fail to satisfy 
human needs, then other sources of information will have to be sought. 








(448) SOCIAL EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 
IN THE DELHI PUBLIC LIBRARY 


by M. M. L. Tanpon, Director. 


Unesco’s Public Libraries Manifesto describes a public library as a demo- 
cratic agency for education, a vital community force, the peoples’ university, 
and so on. We may call it by any name we like but the fundamental fact 
that a public library helps to diffuse knowledge stands true for all time. 

The book and the printed pages have been and will continue to be the 
— tools of the library in the attainment of this objective. Public libraries, 

owever, have long been accustomed to providing also still pictures, maps 
and charts. Film and filmstrips which differ from a book only in that they 
are on celluloid rather than on paper, are now also regarded as necessary 
adjuncts to conventional library service in Western libraries. The same is 
true of recordings and musical scores. But there is still controversy over 
whether a public library should be used as a community centre for group 
discussions, film showings and other social education activities as a regular 
part of library service. 

The sponsors of the Delhi Library—Unesco and the Government of India 
—therefore, took a very bold step when they decided that social education 
activities were to form a regular part of the service to be provided for the 
citizens of Delhi. 

In view of the fact that many of the library’s members have acquired the 
reading skill very recently, it was only natural that they should be encouraged 
to form groups and discuss and think about matters in which they were 
interested. Although it is difficult to obtain exact information about the 
change in the general outlook of the readers who have taken part in the 
social education activities of the library, the history of the Delhi Public Library 
during the last six years shows that the film showings, group meetings, dramas, 
and music concerts conducted by its Social Education Department were 
attended by a cross-section of the members of the library coming from all 
walks of life and from all age groups. 

As to the actual working of the Social Education Department and its 
various activities: the library auditorium has a seating capacity of 300. The 
stage is suitably furnished. The Department is equipped with a large number 
of audio-visual aids including a 16 mm. film projector, epidiascope, tape 
recorder, linguaphones, slides, filmstrips, musical instruments and gramo- 
phone records which are frequently used for the benefit of the members of 
the library. Gramophone records are lent out to members free of charge. 
The Delhi Library Board has accepted the offer of the National Film Board 
of Canada to use this library as a Film Deposit Station. 


FORMATION OF THE GROUPS 


Ten or more members of the library may inform the library authorities that 
they have a common interest which they wish to develop and on which they 
would like to have regular discussions. A notice is put up for the information 
of other members to see if they are also interested. Thereafter, a regular 
group is formed with its own constitution, office bearers, fixed periodical 
meeting times, etc. The library provides them with the meeting place, short 
bibliographies and film showings dealing with the topics under discussion. 
It also arranges lectures to help the group members obtain a fuller grasp 
of the subjects. 
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The following groups for adult members meet regularly every week: drama 
group, music group, literature study group, social studies group, elders’ group 
(now called ‘natural hygiene group’). There are two special groups, namely, 
Kishore Sabha and Shishu Vihar for children from 6 to 12 years and 13 to 
18 years respectively. 

The drama group. This group is interested in stage-craft, acting, directing, 

roduction and management. The members meet every Friday evening and 
rehearse the plays they wish to perform in public. They have oostiiendy play 
readings, and recordings on the tape recorder which are later relayed to a 
bigger audience. Many members of the group who suffered from stage fright 
and could not utter even a single sentence in public do not now fear any 
gathering. The group also discusses new dramas published in Hindi and 
Urdu. 

The music group. This is perhaps the best attended. Its members give musical 
performances, both vocal and instrumental, including occasional classical 
items. The library has a few popular musical instruments which are at the 
disposal of the members. 

Literature study group. In order to satisfy the natural craving of budding 
writers that somebody should read, correct and improve their work, a number 
of library members were encouraged to form this group. In its weekly meetings, 
unpublished stories, dramas, one-act plays and poems are read out, followed 
by mutual literary appreciation. Well-known writers in the city are invited 
from time to time to address the members of the group on different aspects of 
literature. Once a month there is a special meeting for book reviews. 

It is to the credit of the group that a number of its members who started 
writing when it was established are now polished writers contributing articles 
and stories to periodicals in vernacular languages. 

The social studies group. This group is comprised of library members who 
are interested in knowing more about the day-to-day events of the world. 
They discuss every conceivable subject. The approach to the subjects is not 
that of an expert but that of a layman. The group chalks out its weekly pro- 
gramme of discussion and debates for three months in advance. The library 
prepares special bibliographies on the topics for discussion, which are fre- 
quently and profitably consulted. 

Elders’ group. In India, and indeed in any other Asian country, the aged, 
retired and pensioned-off members of society find it difficult to spend their 
time usefully. It is a common sight, in India at least, to see old people gather 
together at a physician’s shop or at a betelseller’s shop to listen to tales of 
all kinds of physical ailments or sensational news. In order to provide them 
with a place where they can occasionally meet, form new friendships and 
discuss things of interest to them, the elders’ group was formed four years 
ago. When we found that most of their talks and discussions centred round 
health and hygiene, the group was renamed the ‘natural hygiene group’. 


FILM SHOWS 


The library arranges three regular film shows every week in addition to some 
special shows for the above-mentioned groups. A careful selection is made 
some weeks before the actual screening of the films which are previewed and 
Hindi commentaries are prepared when necessary. Films and filmstrips are 
very successfully co-ordinated with the working of the groups. 

Since the Indian Ministry of Education has an excellent film library, the 
Delhi Public Library did not start one of its own. But recently the library 
has started issuing films to social, cultural and academic institutions in the 
aty, out of the deposit of films arranged by the National Film Board of 
Janada. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE RECORDS LENDING LIBRARY 


Members of the library may draw gramophone records up to a maximum 
of five records at a time. The collection offers first-class instrumental and clas. 
sical music, and is very popular with the readers. Since the library possesses 
a gramophone, instrumental music is piped down to different departments 
in the library through an internal communication system to serve as back- 
ground music. This experiment has been very successful because quite a 
number of our readers when questioned about the desirability of continuing 
it said that they were really disturbed when the music stopped. 

The library has Linguaphone sets of eight different languages and special 
recitals are arranged in the library at the request of members. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Exhibitions of maps, charts, press cuttings, photographs and similar materials 
are a regular feature of the social education department’s activities. 

The library exhibition room is lent out to various institutions and individuals 
for the display and exhibition of paintings and sculptures, etc. Similarly the 
library auditorium is lent for pethal aud cultural meetings at a nominal charge 
for the electric and other services provided. 


SUCCESS OF THE DEPARTMENTS ACTIVITIES 


In this article I have intentionally avoided giving statistics about the member- 
ship of the different groups, number of meetings and their average attendance. 
The figures for the year 1956-57, however, give some idea of their popularity. 
During the year, 225 meetings of the different groups were held in which 
21,022 persons participated; 78 films shows were arranged and attended by 
12,080 persons; 16 lectures were held, which 1,695 persons attended. Simi- 
larly 14 lectures were arranged by other societies to which the hall was lent. 
Two major exhibitions were held and three plays were staged publicly. In 
all 44,582 persons participated in different activities conducted by the library’s 
social education department. 

The setting up of this department in the library has proved a very successful 
experiment which is being followed in the community development areas 
under the Indian National Five Year Plans. 





THE DELHI PUBLIC LIBRARY 
AN EVALUATION REPORT 


BY FRANK M. GARDNER 


The library surveyed was established in 1951 as a model for public 
library development in Asia and this is the first full-scale assessment of 
an Asian public library ever made. 

This study is of practical use to those responsible for organizing and 
operating library services anywhere in the world. It is also of particular 
interest to specialists in popular education and in evaluation techniques. 


Illustrated. 94 p. 
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449 ORGANIZATION OF A LIBRARY 
FILM SERVICE 


by Hoyt R. Garvin, Director, and Jeanne T. 
ScRANTON, Film Librarian, Public Library of 
Charlotte and Mecklenburg County, Charlotte 2, 
North Carolina, U.S.A. 


Film service in the public library is another means by which the library and 
community may work together in meeting educational needs. Films differ 
from books in form, but not in essence. The 16 mm. sound educational motion 
picture is the basic item provided in public library film service; slides and 
filmstrips are important additions to the service. 

To begin film service, it is advisable to survey local and regional film 
resources to avoid unnecessary duplication of materials. Learn what films are 
available from religious agencies, educational institutions, commercial film 
libraries, business firms, and film circuits. 

A film circuit may exist or can be developed with neighbouring libraries. 
The jointly owned films can be deposited at a central point for use by all 
libraries in the circuit, or the films can be rotated in groups from library to 
library. 

To determine the film needs of the community, it is advisable to plan a 
meeting with representatives of educational, cultural, civic, religious and 
business groups to study the subject areas in which films are most needed 


DETERMINE POLICY 


Budget. Funds are needed for staff, equipment, supplies and film materials 
An estimate on personnel can be made on the basis of one film librarian per 
100,000 people served by the library. $2,000 would purchase the basic minimum 
equipment: projectors for motion pictures, slides and filmstrips; projection 
screens; film racks; film rewind and splicing equipment; and miscellaneous 
equipment and supplies. 

The average cost of a 16 mm. sound film is approximately $100. Attempting 
to provide film service with less than 25 films would be quite inadequate. 
Larger libraries should seek to have upwards of 1oo films to initiate the 
service. The operating budget should permit the purchase of at least one 
new film per month. 

Personnel. A trained and experienced librarian with some mechanical 
aptitude can become a competent film librarian, or a library assistant can 
be trained as one. 

Lending policies. Before beginning service, the library should determine the 
policies for lending films. Some libraries lend only to groups while others 
lend to individuals, assuming that the films will be used with a group. The 
borrower should not be permitted to charge admission fees when showing 
films secured free of charge from the library. 

Normally, films are lent for one day only. Depending on the number of 
films in the library’s collection, there should be a policy as to the number 
of films to be lent at one time to a given group. Sometimes this policy is based 
on the length (running time) of the films. Film programmes of more than 
an hour are rarely advisable. A policy on charges for film damage should 


1. Rushes, a publication issued by the Film Council of America, 614 Davis Street, Evanston, 
Illinois, .as carried useful reports on film circuits. Three recent reports are: ‘New F.C.A. 
project to encourage formation of library film circuits’, Rushes, 26 November 1956: ‘Film 
circuit set’, Rushes, 21 January 1957; ‘Canadian reader reports on thriving film circuit’, 
Rushes, 27 March 1957. 
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be determined. Usually the borrower is asked to pay for damaged film foot. 
age. Film damage insurance can be arranged with some insurance companies, 
The borrower is asked to pay 10 to 20 cents per film to cover any and all 
damage that may occur to the films. If films are to be mailed to the borrower, 
the responsibility for payment of postal charges should be fixed. 

Maintenance and storage. Motion picture film should be inspected after each 
use to discover film damage. For this purpose, a good rewinder and a sturdy 
film splicer are needed. Periodically, perhaps annually, the films should be 
cleaned. Film storage racks are almost a necessity. Racks which will store 
the films in a vertical position are best. If the average humidity is unusually 
high or unusually low, humidified storage racks may be needed. If the library 
building is air conditioned, the humidity is adequately controlled. 

Equipment. Investigate different makes of projectors and equipment, and 
decide which will be the most desirable for your purpose. The equipment 
sold by a reliable local dealer who has a good repair service is often best.! 

Minimum equipment for library film service: 16 mm. sound motion picture 
projector; combination 2in.x2in. slide and 35 mm. filmstrip projector; 
projection screens on tripod in two or three sizes; inspection table; pair of 
film rewinders which will accommodate 2,000 ft. reels (the power rewind 
is a labour saver); heavy durable film splicer, film scraper, film notcher; 
non-toxic film cleaner; film cement; small reel of 16 mm. film leader; white 
cotton gloves for inspecting films; cleansing tissue; assorted sizes of 16 mm. 
take-up reels (400, 800, 1,200, 1,600 and 2,000 ft.); assorted sizes of film 
cans; assorted sizes of film mailing cartons; film storage racks which will 
accommodate 400 and 2,000 ft. reels; projection table mounted on good 
casters; combination opaque and 3: x4- slide projector; visible index 
cabinet for master film booking and history cards; filing cabinet for corres- 
pondence and film catalogues; booking cards and report forms. 

There are a number of useful aids for the selection of suitable films. A list 
of film review and evaluation sources in several countries is given at the end 
of this article. Film producers mail advertising material about their films, 
and the library should request to be on the producer’s mailing list. The 
film librarian should select film titles which seem to be useful for the library’s 
collection and request a preview print (film) with intent to purchase. Most 
producers will send their films free, except for postal charges. 

Preview and evaluate. Most films should be previewed before purchase. Select 
a preview committee of about two staff members, two experts in the parti- 
cular subject and two prospective borrowers. After previewing, evaluate and 
compare costs and content with other films on the subject and determine 
which films will be most useful. Preview prints of films should be returned 
to the producer as promptly as possible. 

Some general principles and specific recommendations for procedure in 
film evaluations is given in Reports and papers on mass communication,* May 1956, 
No. 18, entitled A Manual for evaluators of films and filmstrips by Mary L. Allison, 
Emily S. Jones and Edward T. Schofield. 

Film booking System. There are numerous film booking systems in use; some 
large and complicated, others small and inadequate. Each library will need 
to determine which system is best to meet local needs. The number of forms 
needed will be determined by the type of service the library will provide. 

Any system used should incorporate forms, equipment, and efficient econo 
mical business procedures as suggested by Irwin Sexton in A Film booking 


1. An excellent reference source on American equipment is the EFLA red book of audio-visual 
equipment, a publication of the Educational Film Library Association, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, New York. 

°, Unesco Publication, Mass Communication Clearing House, 19 Avenue Kléber, Paris-16¢, 
France. 
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system in the public library, published by EFLA Service Supplement, Volume XI, 
No. 6, June 1955, 5 cents—a publication of the Educational Film Library 
Association, Inc., 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 

A minimum of four forms appear to be necessary for the library film booking 
system: 

1. Master booking card for each film. 5 in. x8 in. cards, ruled for 12 months, 
31 days per month on each side of the card—repetition of the dates quar- 
terly will facilitate use—space for year at top and film title at bottom of 
card should be provided. Cards should be filed alphabetically in a visible 
index file. Bookings are noted by listing the hour and date to be called 
for and the hour and date to be returned. 

2. History card for each film. Should include the film title, producer, source 
of distribution, production date, purchase date and cost, type of film 
material, running time, notation as to colour of black and white, age level, 
subject of the film, and a descriptive annotation. On the reverse side of 
the history card, note replacement footage and cost, cleaning dates and 
other information concerning the film condition. The history card should 
be filed in the visible index file above the master booking card so that 
both may be seen at the same time. 

. Borrowers film booking card. Should provide space for film title, date and 
hour of pick-up and return, group or organization using film materials, 
name, address, telephone number and signature of borrower. 

4. Film showing report. Should include identical information as is found on 
the borrowers card and, in addition, space for the number of times shown, 
the total attendance and audience reaction. 


2 


CATALOGUING FILMS 


The cataloguing principles used for the library’s books may be used for films. 
Systems like the Dewey decimal classification system may be used for classi- 
fying. The title card is the main or unit card. Subject headings should be 
used liberally, since most films can be used for more than one subject. The 
information needed on the catalogue card includes classification number, 
date of production, producer, distribution source, length (running time), 
type (16 mm., 35 mm. or slide), sound or silent, colour or black and white, 
audience level, discussion guide available and annotation of content. 

If the film cards are being filed in the library’s card catalogue for the book 
collection, the word ‘Film’ should be added to the classification number. 
Such combination of book and film catalogues facilitates the correlation of 
books and films. 

Printed catalogues. In addition to the card catalogue, a printed catalogue for 
distribution is valuable. This should contain an alphabetical listing of each 
film with the same information used on the main entry catalogue card. A 
subject index, an announcement of policies and business hours, and sugges- 
tions for care of projectors and films are valued supplementary sections. 

Reference catalogues. The film library should have catalogues of both free 
and rental film agencies, so as to locate and borrow films which are not available 
locally. Many borrowers are willing to pay the film rental if the film is appli- 
cable to their programme. 


FILM UTILIZATION 


Film librarians have excellent opportunities to guide users in effective film 
utilization techniques. Many borrowers will otherwise think of ‘showing a 
film’ as an easy way to arrange a programme. The following steps are some 
of the means to secure good utilization: (a) determine purpose and or objective 
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of meeting; (6) select best film available to serve purpose of meeting by 
studying annotations and reviews of films, previewing film selected from printed 
descriptions, making notes during preview of ideas for discussion to follow 
film showing; (c) book films at film library as far in advance of meeting as 
possible; (d) before group arrives at meeting, have projectionist set up pro. 
jector, speaker and screen; check focus and sound; and arrange chairs and 
ventilation; (¢) when programme begins, the programme chairman should 
state the purpose of the meeting, explain how the film will supply ideas and 
give information relating to purpose; (f) after film is shown, the programme 
chairman should lead a discussion of the film and the purpose of the meeting; 
(g) the chairman of the meeting should be prepared to receive suggestions 
for group action resulting from conclusions arrived at in discussion. 


FILM REVIEW AND EVALUATION SOURCES 


UNITED NATIONS 
United Nations Films, Department of Public Information, United Nations, New York. 
N.Y., U.S.A. 
UNESCO 
Department of Mass Communication, Catalogues of short films and filmstrips: selected list, 
February 1955. 
World film directory, Clearing House series, nos, 2A-2E, July 1952 to September 1953. 
FRANCE 
Catalogue général des films frangais de court métrage, Unifrance Films, 77 Avenue des 
Champs-Elysées, Paris-8°. 
INDIA 
Descriptive catalogue of documentary films, Films Division, Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, Government of India, 24 Peddar Road, Bombay 26. 
ITALY 
Catalogo dei film, Cineteca Scolastica Italiana, Ministero della Pubblica Istruzione, 
Roma. 
JAPAN 
Short film of Japan, Educational Film Producers Association of Japan, no. 26, Nishi- 
kubo Sakuragawa-machi, Minato-ku, Tokyo. 
POLAND 
Films of Poland, Films of Poland, 81 Portland Place, London, W.1., England. 
Films polonais, ‘Polski’ (Film), 21, rue Jean-Mermoz, Paris, France. 
SWITZERLAND 
Catalogue des films documentaires suisses, Chambre Suisse du Cinéma, Palais Fédéral, 
Berne. 
UNITED KINGDOM 
Visual aids: films and filmstrips, Educational Foundation for Visual Aids, 33 Queen 
Anne Street, London, W.1. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALA booklist, American Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. , 
Audio-visual instruction, Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, National Educational 
Association of the United States, 1201 16th Street, Washington 6, D.C. 
Bertha Landers film reviews, 3535 Central Street, Kansas City 11, Missouri. 
Business screen, 7064 Sheridan Road, Chicago 26, Illinois. : 
Educational film guide, H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Avenue, New York 52, N.Y. 
EFLA evaluation cards, 3 in.x 5 in. cards published by the Educational Film Library 
Association Inc., 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Educational screen and audio-visual guide, Educational Screen, Inc., Barrington, Illinos. 
Film world and AV world news magazine, 6327 Santa Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles 98, 
California. 
L.C. film cards, Card Division, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 
Rushes, Film Council of America, 614 Davis Street, Evanston, Illinois. 
Saturday review of literature, Saturday Review, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New York 36, 
New York. 
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(450) ART EDUCATION AT 
THE INTERNATIONAL YOUTH LIBRARY, 
MUNICH 


by Jella Lepman, Consultant to the Library. 


In walking through the ruined cities of post-war Europe in 1945 one felt 
that never again should a generation be exposed to such a plight. But it was 
the children, trapped by the tragic error of their elders, who wrung one’s 
heart most. 

It was in such surroundings that the idea was conceived of encouraging 
international understanding through children’s books. When letters were sent 
out to twenty countries begging for gift parcels containing their best children’s 
books, children’s paintings were also requested, in the hope that they would 
bring touches of colour into the grey and grim world of these ‘cave children’, 
Children’s paintings would make charming envoys from the children of other 
nations; their language was clearly international, and would break through 
the barriers of a war-battered world. 

That is why children’s paintings have always been an integral part of the 
programme of the International Youth Library at Munich. There are pic- 
tures for children in the books, and pictures by children on the walls. From 
the reading rooms on the first floor to the art studio at the top of the building 
under the sliding roof there is the tap of children’s feet up and down all the 
time. 

There are children considered by the art teachers of their schools as ‘hopeless 
cases’. Up to the International Youth Library Art Studio goes the hopeless 
case, soon you will see a light shining in his eyes as he slides down the ban- 
nisters carrying his first painting like a flag. 

Let us hope that one day a dissertation will be written on what painting 
did for children in the bombed countries. What a difference between the 
pathetic little scraps of paper with criss-cross pencil scribbling from 1945, 
saying “There is no place for me anywhere’, and the wide-flung painting of 
1950, “The world is beautiful and I am a part of it’. 


THE ART STUDIO OF THE INTERNATIONAL YOUTH LIBRARY 


The art studio of the International Youth Library, under the direction of 
Ferdinand Steidle, served as a pilot project in Germany. It opened magic 
doors not only to the children, but to the teachers as well. Art teachers’ 
organizations and teachers’ academies were invited for demonstrations and 
discussions. There were heated arguments—the International Youth Library, 
as in many other fields, was a great stimulus in the educational building up 
of the country. Visitors from many countries began to stream into the library 
and the art studio. 

There they saw children, most of them from 5 to 12 years of age, sitting 
before wooden easels, engulfed in the wonder of creative work. Faces, white, 
yellow, black all shining with paint and happiness. The subjects, mostly 
chosen by the children themselves, often relate to books they have seen or 
read, to events in their daily life, to experiences, to persons they admire or 
dread. 

You can occasionally embark with them on such experiments as illustrations 
for a favourite book which has been either badly, or not at all illustrated. 
lhe children—as long as you keep their interest alive—will enter into discus- 
sions on good or bad book illustrations, on techniques they like or reject, 
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and then, at the peak of the conversation, take up a brush themselves. They 
will delight also in creating the annual carnival decorations, including original 
masks and puppets. 

Murals on the most varied subjects are considered one of the highlights 
by the young visitors to the art studio. Children from different nations meet 
in front of the canvas and learn to understand and tolerate one another. 
It is fascinating to observe how often a country’s artistic heritage is reflected 
in its children’s art. 


EXHIBITIONS AND COMPETITIONS 


The International Youth Library sends combined or separate children’s 
books and children’s painting exhibitions to many parts of the world. It also 
receives exhibitions and makes them accessible to ever-widening circles. The 
new programme which the library is undertaking for the promotion of chil- 
dren’s literature and libraries in Asia, Africa and Latin America offers a 
further splendid opportunity to show the artistic creations from these far-off 
countries to the people of other lands (See item 485). 

The International Youth Library sticks to its philosophy that there should 
be competition in a free world, and that children, if carefully guided, will 
suffer no damage, but have their experience widened by participating in such 
projects. The art competitions of the International Youth Library, including 
a contest for ‘International Children’s Self-portraits’, and a more recent one 
on the theme of the ‘Wedding’, have been meticulously prepared, the jury 
comprising artists, educators, librarians and psychologists. The winners 
received books or beautifully designed diplomas of merit, and every child 
taking part received a letter of thanks and a report on the exhibitions. There 
are intelligent and learned counter-arguments from many sides, but do they 
really stand up to reasoning with the children themselves? Normal children 
when interviewed will look at you wide-eyed and say, ‘Oh! It has been such 
fun’. Even many of the non-prizewinners will say so, and have learned a 
great lesson. 


PAINTING CLASSES 


Three afternoons weekly, from 3 to 5 o’clock, are reserved for painting classes 
in which not more than 40 children may take part. They are the busiest 
days at the reading rooms as well. Nearly every child will be tempted to read 
for an hour before or after visiting the art studio. Sometimes reading will 
release the child for the painting class, but just as often it is the other way 
round. 

There are no entrance fees to the painting classes or, in fact, to any of the 
activities of the International Youth Library. Sometimes parents will offer 
gifts of paints, brushes and paper, which are gratefully accepted. Lately some 
special groups have been formed for juveniles who have their lessons in a 
separate room, but the outcome of this experiment has still to be seen. 

The same creative fervour which makes a child’s painting so moving and 
exciting manifests itself also in the written word. Suddenly a child will lay 
down his brush and take up a pencil to jot downa poem or a fairy-tale as an 
illustration to his painting—the word illustrating the picture. How could one 
forget the 8-year-old boy who gave this caption to his snow storm painting: 
‘I would like to be a dead flower—the blossoms that remain alive must weather 
many storms’. 
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ys) THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
IN STOCKHOLM CITY LIBRARY 


by Elsa Oventus, Librarian and Director of the theatre. 


Television and radio play an important role in the life of modern children. 
The artistic picture-books, with which the elder generation grew up, are 
increasingly replaced by inartistic comic strips or mass-produced picture- 
books, extremely cheap and of inferior quality. The problem is to find a 
counteraction—something that appeals to children’s fantasy while developing 
their taste and sense of form. 

The children’s libraries in Sweden work with this aim in view. They not 
only lend books but also try to bring literature to life and make the children 
actively interested in their reading. Thus the libraries increasingly carry out 
what is called ‘extension work’. This extends library-work to telling fairy 
tales, holding exhibitions on different literary subjects and giving instruction 
in library technique to school-classes. It also includes intellectual competitions ; 
book clubs, where the children—sometimes over the wireless—can criticize 
and discuss books from different angles or take part in literary quiz-com- 
petitions; and lastly children’s theatre work. 

Children and the theatre go well together. Children feel a deep need to 
act different parts. They love to dress up, to imitate their idols and heroes 
in imaginative, improvised form, and to call the attention of their elders to 
what they are doing. If properly guided, a children’s theatre becomes not 
only a fascinating game, but an excellent medium for developing talent, 
and imparting knowledge. It also helps to cultivate children’s artistic tastes 
and awakens interest in good drama and literature. 

The children’s theatre may perhaps be considered a side-line of extension 
work, but it is an excellent guide to literature in many ways. One of the 
children’s libraries in Stockholm has a theatre, where the plays are often 
dramatized children’s books and fairy tales—classics and others. 

During the last few years we have tried to dramatize two very artistic 
picture-books at this theatre. They have been performed as pantomimic 
melodrama. ‘The music was composed by two of the assistants. In one of them 
the background consists of enlargements of pictures in the book, while the 
parts are performed by children in costumes copied from the book. Thus 
we hope to keep alive the genuine, artistic picture-books. 

In the older children’s ‘Drama Clubs’ a knowledge of theatrical history and 
the settings of different periods is essential. The library is supplied with current 
literature on these subjects. 

A book shown in a dramatized version creates an increased demand in 
the library. Statistics show that a children’s library which carries out a great 
deal of extension work receives an increased number of visitors. The children’s 
theatre has been an extra stimulant. 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE IN STOCKHOLM CITY LIBRARY 


From the beginning this theatre has been run on unusual lines. It is the only 
one in Europe working in connexion with a public library, and has developed 
out of the story-telling hours in the children’s library housed in the same 
building. As a librarian I have also for 15 years—since it started in 1942— 
directed the theatre. 

The children delight in their theatre. No fees are charged for performances, 
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nor for any of the other activities. Materials for scenery and costumes are 
provided for by a special fund granted by the municipality. Last year 16,000 
children between the ages of 6 and 17, visited the theatre, either as actors, 
audience, or in some other capacity. This is a striking figure, since the total 
child population i in Stockholm between these ages is under 100,000. About 
15,000 children have enrolled to serve the theatre in any capacity, from 
actors to scene-shifters. There is a good theatre workshop, where most of 
the scenery, costumes and properties are made, often by the children themselves 
particularly by members of the drama clubs. 

The production of the costumes and decorations is often supervised by 
final-year students at the government Arts and Crafts College (Konstfack- 
skolan). 

For eight months of the year there is always, every weekday afternoon, 
some sort of activity at the theatre after school hours usually between 4 and 
8 o’clock: rehearsals of plays, impromptu singing and dancing scenes, creative 
dramatics, mime and scene-painting. Twice a week, on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, there are performances of rehearsed plays. Every Saturday, before 
the play, the entire audience, row by row, is invited on to the stage to take 
part in mime games. For the other children there are also drama clubs where 
scenes from new and old plays are read to them and where the history of 
drama is presented by means of pictures and models. Afterwards, the members 
create a play by some good author, learning interesting period and local 
colour, and the members making the costumes and decorations themselves 
(age 15-16 years). 

Children of all ages from all over the city, with a wide variety of back- 
grounds share this enterprise together, so that we have, in a way, a commu- 
nity within a community. 

The repertory of the theatre is varied and ranges from Shakespeare to 
fairy tales. Well-known Swedish writers have often provided plays especially 
for it 

In addition to the children’s theatre in the library in the ‘Citizen’s House’ 
(Medborgarhuset), the Stockholm Child Welfare Board has been running 
three children’s theatres since the autum of 1955, which are more or less 
branches of the library theatre. One of them has been specially constructed 
for the purpose. Three other theatres have been planned. Each theatre incurs 
annual running costs of about 22,000 Swedish crowns,! including director’s 
and leader’s fees, and expenditure for props and materials. 


WHY SHOULD CHILDREN ACT? 





Acting gives ple ing the hindlegs of a stage horse can make 
a child happy. The development of a child can be directed along the right 
lines in the stimulating atmosphere of a children’s theatre. Different tempera- 
ments can find their own development. The inhibited child develops a 
freer outlook, the dominant and too active child is disciplined and the too 
fanciful child acquires balance and is brought back to reality. 

Modern children have a poor vocabulary, and playacting is a good remedy. 
To all healthy children acting gives great pleasure and experience; for the 
ill and crippled it may fill a vital need. Today’s children are tomorrow’s 
theatregoers. Acting as children should make them a keen, understanding 
and critical future audience. This applies alike to theatre, radio and film. 
The cultural importance of children’s theatre is thus immense. 


1. 5.17 Swedish crowns equal $1; 14.44 equal £1. 





(452) MUSIC AND ART CONTESTS 
IN THE MEDELLIN PILOT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
FOR LATIN AMERICA 


by Julio Cesar Arroyave C., Director. 


If the public library of every town or village is to become a centre of sociai 
life so that everyone will use books, either in the reading room or on loan 
at home, new ways of stimulating public interest must be devised. A number 
of such ventures have been started by the Pilot Public Library in Medellin, 
Colombia, among them several different types of musical activities. ? 


CONCERTS FOR CHILDREN 


For concerts for children a carefully selected record collection has been built 
up comprising short and simply rendered works of all periods. Since the music 
shops carry a very extensive range of records, it is easy to make a good selection 
of works suitable for children. A regular listeners group of children has been 
developed and keenness is maintained by giving prizes at certain perfor- 
mances for answers to key questions. The group holds a meeting at least 
once a week. First a short work is performed; then there is a discussion on 
it and on others heard previously; pictures of musical instruments, musicians 
or musical scenes are shown and clear, simple explanations are given of the 
performance. With the smallest children, anecdotes about the works or the 
composers are most popular. The music session is sometimes combined with 
drawing an object or scene associated with the work played. Occasionally 
live programmes are given by a child performer on the piano, violin, harmon- 
ica, accordion or a native instrument. Films on musical subjects and simple 
choral singing, the children themselves singing in unison or in two parts are 
a successful part of the group’s activities. Another method which may help 
develop in children an awareness and a love of music is to accompany stories 
with incidental music. 


MUSIC FOR ADULTS 


As music opens up a wealth of possibilities in adult education, the Medellin 
Library makes it abundantly available in its record library, in which a 
number of genres, schools, composers and performers are represented. The 
library offers facilities for listening to music at all times on high fidelity sets 
and provides a catalogue of composers, titles and subjects. In addition it 
encourages group listening to music as a social activity by means of a weekly 
record concert equivalent in length to a full concert in a theatre. Programmes 
of this type are announced through the courtesy of the press and on occasion 
listeners are invited by letter or telephone. The combinations possible with 
a good record library are numerous and the programmes include, as well 
as known works, others of great beauty but little known. These occasions 
provide an opportunity for giving explanations as the programme proceeds, 
enabling people to grasp its artistic significance. Far from being vexed because 
the hearing of a work is interrupted with explanations, people are pleased, 
because they are helped to a better understanding of what they are listening 
to; naturally the explanations are carefully timed and not very frequent. 
1, Music in libraries has been the subject of two other Bulletin articles: ‘Music in medium-sized 


public libraries’, by Alfons Ott, vol. X, 1956, no. 5-6, and ‘Music in French public libraries’, 
by Paule Salvan, vol. XI, 1957, no. 2-3. 
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Generally speaking, the public finds it hard to sustain an interest in very 
long works, hence the value of well-timed verbal explanations. At least every 
two months there is a performance in the general hall of the library by an 
ensemble, a solo instrumentalist, a singer or a choir, to supply a ‘live’ variant 
to the record programmes. Such programmes are drawn up in advance and 
widely distributed so as to give special importance to the occasion. The 
purpose of the musical activities in the library—to form taste and develop a 
feeling for art—is constantly borne in mind. 

The library has managed to maintain interest with mixed boys’ and girls’ 
groups of up to 60 and with adult groups of up to 100. Concerts of well known 
soloists are attended by up to 1,000 people, which means that the hall is filled 
to capacity. 


CHILDREN’S ‘ACTION’ DRAWING 


Drawing, the plastic arts in general and handicrafts are extremely attractive 
to children. 

In the library we have observed that programmes of this kind draw 
children from all over the town to attend sessions at the prescribed hours, 
Excellent results are achieved, especially when the teacher in charge contrives 
to focus the creative urge on a particular style of drawing—for instance the 
drawing of puppets which fascinates the children. The weekly practice session 
is used for creating works for entry in an annual competition offering a variety 
of prizes. By conducting the programme in this way the originality of the 
work is ensured and the children are kept attached to the library. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC AND OTHER COMPETITIONS 


Taking advantage of the attraction of photography for adults and the abun- 
dance of books on photographic art and techniques, the Pilot Public Library 
was easily able to incduce not only amateur photographers but even the 
firms supplying photographic equipment to take part in a competition. The 
results were excellent and the competition led to the formation of an amateur 
photographer’s club. So as to give it more importance, this type of compe- 
tition should be held once every two years. The intervening time should be 
used to foster informed interest in the subject by means of exhibition material 
supplied by certain international services. 

Similarly, competitions are arranged for caricatures, water-colours, posters 
and model aeroplanes. The conditions of the competition are always laid 
down well in vanes and it is given the fullest possible publicity through 
broadcasting and the press, both services being always ready to co-operate 
to the full. The exhibition and prize-giving arrangements are also carefully 
worked out so that the community will be fully informed on the matter. 
The satisfactions and surprises which these competitions bring with them 
are factors which contribute much to the library’s work as a centre of culture. 





H. SAKAMOTO 


Mr. H. Sakamoto, who was a member of the staff of the Libraries Division 
for over four years, during which he was concerned mainly with the interna- 
tional exchange of publications, recently left Unesco to return to his post at 
the National Diet Library, Tokyo, Japan. 
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EDUCATIONAL RADIO 
AND TELEVISION 
IN THE DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 


by Kenneth E. Kino, Co-ordinator and James C. 
Dance, Assistant Co-ordinator, Community and 
Group Services for the Detroit Public Library, U.S.A. 


(453) 


Commenting on the library’s role in educational television, Ralph A. Ulveling, 
Director of the Detroit Public Library, has said: “Today, progressive public 
libraries not only are concerned with satisfying the intellectual desires that 
exist in people, but they see their responsibility as including the awakening 
of interests in subjects of which many persons were almost totally unaware. 
Educational television is a peculiarly useful medium for accomplishing this. 
It can, through the daily and weekly programme announcements which are 
checked regularly by all television viewers, arrest attention; then it can be 
sampled without unusual effort on the part of the individual. No library, of 
course, believes that a half-hour programme for 13 weeks will educate; but 
as a means of arousing interests which will lead to more sustained reading 
effort, television is recognized as an invaluable element in its educational 
programme for the community’. 

This forward thinking was responsible for the Detroit Public Library’s 
decision to support and take part in educational television. When the Detroit 
Educational Television Foundation, a non-profit, independent organization, 
was incorporated in 1953 for the purpose of securing and operating an edu- 
cational channel in Detroit, the public library became one o* 18 charter 
members, together with the University of Detroit, Wayne State University, 
public and private schools, the art and historical museums, and other civic 
groups. Since October 1955, when programming from station WTVS on 
ultra-high-frequency channel 56 commenced, the Public Library has ranked 
fourth among programmers in its use of air time, topped only by the two 
universities aad ie Public Schools. Library Director Ralph A. Ulveling has 
just completed a one-year term as chairman of the Foundation’s General 
Committee, and a library representative is a permanent member of the 
Foundation’s Operations Committee. 

The organizational set-up for the production of television programmes has 
become well integrated in the library’s administrative structure. Initially the 
post of Educational Television Co-ordinator was established to marshal and 
evaluate the library’s resources and ideas. Following the opening of channel 56, 
this post was absorbed into the newly created Community and Group Service 
Department, which also has responsibility for radio programmes, publicity and 
news releases, speakers’ bureau, and adult education activities. 

At the outset, in evaluating the capabilities of its staff members, the library 
could count upon only a few who had television experience. Considerabl 
more had radio experience, and a large majority of these had done book 
talks, participated in Great Books and other discussions, or, in the case of 
children’s librarians, done story-telling. In the interim before the station 
went on the air, several staff members took courses and attended workshops 
on educational television. 

The present series of programmes was arrived at only after considerable 
experimentation. In formulating programme ideas, the basic question turned 
out to be, ‘What can librarians do best on TV?’ The answer proved decep- 
tively simple: They can talk about books. In the course of finding this out, 
we abandoned heavily scripted shows for programmes based on practical 
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outlines; we rejected straight promotional programmes which exploited 
library services and resources, and adopted a more subtle approach; we 
discovered that there is no substitute for a poised, alert performer who can 
communicate his own real interest in what he is talking about. 


PROGRAMMES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


In one case, the library was able to transfer to television a programme that 
previously had been successful on radio. 

“Young America looks at books’, a radio book discussion programme for young 
adults, is now in its ninth consecutive year of broadcasting, making it one 
of the oldest teen-age panel shows on the air. Over the past eight years the 
programme has remained basically the same: a panel of high school students 
meet with a Young Adult librarian to discuss extemporaneously a book they 
have all read. The only major changes the radio programme has undergone 
have been the limitation of the number of panelists to four and the change 
from live broadcasting to tape recording. 

When the television prospects of the Young Adult Division were examined 
prior to the opening of channel 56, it seemed most natural to convert ‘Young 
America looks at books’ to television. In its second season, the programme’s 
title was changed to ‘Be your best self’, and the approach was shifted from 
books to more general ideas—individual programmes were concerned with 
etiquette, careers, etc., with books brought in to show how they could help 
teen-agers understand and solve their problems and develop their interests, 

In its third season on TV, the title of the programme was changed again, 
to “Young America looks at life’—a title that it was felt gave more leeway 
in the choice of discussion topics. In addition to the more familiar teen-age 
interests, the panelists took up such abstract subjects as loyalty, maturity, and 
consideration of individual rights. Again, the panel members were unre- 
hearsed, except for a ‘briefing session’ at which the general areas for discussion 
were outlined. 


PROGRAMMES FOR CHILDREN 


As the library has had a continuous programme of story-telling in its children’s 
rooms for over fifty years, it seemed a logical step, and a real contribution, 
to choose story-telling as the Children’s Department’s part in the educational 
television schedule. The programme was on the air from October 1955 to 
December 1956. For eight months it was a 30-minute show called ‘Story 
hour’; during its last seven months the time was changed to 15 minutes and 
the title to ‘Story time’. Except for this programme, there was no straight 
story-telling on any Detroit channel. 

The purpose of this programme was to present a good selection of stories, 
told well by experienced story-tellers. Folk tales were used for the most part, 
as having the most direct and universal appeal. A wonder clock which trans- 
ported the child to the story world was used as a framework device for the 
first year. In the fall of 1956, a gingerbread house was used as background for 
introducing the programme. 

Though the general pattern remained essentially the same during the whole 
period, the Children’s Department experimented in various ways. When the 
programme lasted 30 minutes, two stories were the usual pattern; one story 
was told on the 15-minute show. Story-tellers found they used fewer visuals 
as they became more experienced; they are now convinced that pictures or 
objects should be introduced only when they make a real addition to the 
programme. : 

‘Story time’ has been off the air in 1957, but plans are being made for the 
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return of a story-telling programme before long. During the summer months 
of 1957 the Children’s Department presented a 15 minute programme titled 
‘Family booktime’ which showed ways in which — and children can 
enjoy books together: stories and poems to read aloud, things to make and 
do on rainy days, and plans for parties and outings. 


PROGRAMMES FOR ADULTS 


During its first season on television, the library experimented with an adult 

rogramme called ‘Books in action’. This was an omnibus-type presentation 
which incorporated book reviews, interviews with members of various library 
departments, reading aloud and dramatizations, film clips, and other tech- 
niques. From one of the more successful parts of this programme emerged 
the library’s current 15-minute programme of book news and reviews, “This 
week in books’, which has been continuously on the air since 6 July 1956. 

‘This week in books’ has adopted the simple formula of a librarian seated 
at a desk, displaying and talking about new books chosen from the library’s 
Weekly list of books added to the home reading department. Effective close-ups of 
the attractive book jackets add variety to the visual appeal of the programme. 

Since the librarians who run this programme are the ones who examine 
the books for purchase every week, their additional preparation amounts 
only to finding any additional facts about a book mek they feel will make 
their comments more interesting. By the end of the summer a total of 10 
librarians had appeared on this programme. Each ordinarily serves for six 
consecutive weeks, experience having shown that this period provides a certain 
continuity for the viewer while allowing time enough to make the librarian 
feel at ease before the camera. 

‘Title hunt’, the library’s television quiz-game, sought to capitalize on the 
public interest in audience participation programmes. Viewed as entertain- 
ment, the programme consists of a series of puzzles based on scrambled book 
titles, solved by a panel of librarians, library patrons, and special guests. 
The nature of the puzzles appeals to aumeudl puzzle and Scrabble fans, 
and the process of solving them calls for the viewer to match his knowledge 
and memory with the members of the studio panel. No competition 1s 
involved; no scores are kept, no prizes given. 

The programme is of course book-based, though not too obviously: the 
solution to each puzzle is the title of a book, play, or poem, and in the course 
of solving the puzzle enough is said about the book to provoke the viewer’s 
imagination and desire to examine it. Besides this specific promotion, the 
programme has the general purpose of building a favourable climate of 
opinion for books and reading. 

Originally intended as a summer replacement in 1956, “Title hunt’ was 
extended for a period of 41 weeks and will begin its second year in November, 
1957. Over half of the 123 guests who served on the panel were from outside 
the library staff—readers and patrons of branch libraries, representatives of 
civic organizations, and local and visiting authors. 

From an administrative point of view, this programme is economical in 
terms of staff time: virtually the only preparation it requires is the research 
and preparation of the puzzles, handled by the staff member who originated 
the programme and who acts as its permanent moderator. 


USE OF FILMS AND KINESCOPES 


The Detroit Public Library has supplemented its live productions with filmed 
series obtained from the Educational Television and Radio Center at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, which serves as a clearing house for films and kinescopes 
produced by educational organizations across the country. ‘Packaged’ pro- 
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grammes, usually in series of 13 half-hour films, are made available for hire 
and sponsorship by local programmers on educational television stations, 

Among the filmed series sponsored as a public service of the library wag 
‘Shakespeare on TV’, the well-known series featuring Dr. Frank Baxter. The 
Friends of the Detroit Public Library sponsored Dr. Baxter’s first 15 pro- 
grammes, and sponsorship for the next 15 weeks was continued by the library 
itself. Another Baxter series, “The renaissance on TV’, was presented by the 
library during the spring of 1957, and this summer the library sponsored 
his latest series, “The written word’, dealing with the invention and develop- 
ment of alphabets, writing, paper, books and printing, from ancient times 
till today. 

Another series found particularly suitable for library sponsorship was 
‘Writers of today’. Host for these seven filmed interviews with outstandi 
contemporary authors is Walter Kerr, of the New York Herald Tribune; his * 
guests are Robert Penn Warren, Arthur Miller, Marchette Chute, Langston 
Hughes, W. H. Auden, Archibald MacLeish, and Frank O’Connor. 

The library has also sponsored a portion of the ‘Books and ideas’ series, in 
which faculty members of Syracuse University, New York, discuss and eva- 
luate notable books. 

Station WTVS has equipment and facilities for making kinescopes of its 
television programmes. For considerably less than commercial rates, edu- 
cational programmers may take advantage of kinescopes to prepare their 
shows for holidays, vacations, and other occasions when the usual performers 
and studio crews find it inconvenient to do the show ‘live’. For each series 
it produces, the library has made a kinescope of at least one programme; 
this permits evaluation of the programme and also allows librarians who 
will be future performers to familiarize themselves with the series on which 
they will appear. Our kinescopes are occasionally loaned to other libraries 
which are looking into the possibilities of educational television. 


SUCCESS OF THE SCHEME 


Putting three or four live television programmes on the air each week, which 
cover basic services for children, young people, and adults, presents problems 
of co-ordination which are perhaps unique in the history of library admin- 
istration. For librarians who already have a busy full-time job, television is 
a big ‘extra’. That the Community and Group Services Department was 
able to plan and produce, in the 12-month period between 1 July 1956 and 
1 July 1957, a total of 115 live television programmes occupying 41 44 hours of 
air time is due to the lively co-operation and personal interest taken in this 
new medium by our professional staff members, over one-third of whom have 
appeared on these programmes. The Publications and Exhibits Department 
has been helpful in the production of title cards and other art work, and of 
posters and publicity materials. 

Unlike the commercial stations in Detroit, channel 56 is in the ultra-high- 
frequency range and requires a converter and sometimes a special aerial to 
be received clearly. The added expense of conversion is thought to have 
limited its viewers in the Detroit area. An audience count by a commercial 
company a year ago, however, showed that about 16,000 people watched 
one of our summer programmes. 

The Detroit Public Library, convinced that educational television is a 
valuable means of promoting interest in reading for a growing audience in 
Detroit, plans continued expansion of its television activities. Our major 
concern will continue to be, not a lack of ideas and programme material, 
but the difficulty of carrying out these ideas without taking too much of 
the time of an already busy library staff. 
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(454) THE TALKING BOOK 
IN HOLLAND 


by G. A. van Rremsprjxk, Director, Public Library, Amsterdam. 


The talking book as such is not a novelty in the world. Since as long ago as 
1933, the United Kingdom and the United States have produced talking 
books for the blind on discs, and long-playing records have also been used. 
This method of recording talking books was economically possible in those 
countries, because a relatively large number of blind persons was involved. 
In Holland, where there is only a small number of blind persons, this solu- 
tion, in view of the high costs, was beyond the means of the libraries for the 
blind. It was not until the tape recorder had been brought to a certain 
technical perfection that the libraries for the blind in Holland could afford 
to produce and distribute talking books. 

In April 1955 the Department for the Blind of the Amsterdam Public 
Library started experiments in producing talking books. These experiments, 
which were carried out in Amsterdam and also later at Grave (in the library 
for the blind Le Sage ten Broek), concerned the testing of the quality of the 
sound of the various makes of tape recorders, the easy manipulation for the 
blind of the various types of machines, their mechanical reliability, the qualities 
of the magnetic tapes and other similar technical problems. Moreover, expe- 
rience had to be gained with the recording of sound on the tape. The nume- 
rous people who had volunteered to read out the books had to be selected 
not only for their reading technique, but also for the way in which the magnetic 
ape reproduced their voices. The recording machine can badly distort an 
otherwise pleasant and good voice. Neither must the technique of reading 
aloud become ‘reciting’ or such a way of reading that the blind listener 
receives the speaker’s interpretation of the book. 

High demands are made upon the speakers and the technician who records 
the sound. Verbal slips, fits of coughing, sneezing and all other sounds that 
do not occur in the printed text, should be avoided and, if they are recorded 
by accident, erased and replaced by the desired rendering of the printed 
text. 

During the experimental period, talking books were handed out to blind 
eo sa Amsterdam and Grave so that their impressions could also be 
obtained. 


CREATION OF A LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


The experiments which were started in Amsterdam and about which contact 
was immediately made with the Foundation Het Nederlandse Blindenwezen 
(the leading body of the associations for the blind in Holland) are now so 
far advanced that the Foundation has established a library committee. This 
committee regularly examines the results of the experiments and all other 
problems bearing on the production and distribution of talking books, and 
tries to find solutions for them. 
_ The main problem the library committee had to face at the outset, namely 
in what way blind readers could be provided with a tape recorder, has mainly 
been solved by the introduction of a regulation by the Department of Social 
Work, providing the blind with financial help for special purposes over and 
above their normal benefit. 

Other problems now solved or approaching solution deal with co-operation 
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in the selection of books. It is necessary to avoid different libraries selecting 
the same books for reproduction. An arrangement has been made whereby 
the libraries send each other their plans for reproduction every three months, 
If duplication occurs, consultation easily solves the difficulties, and it is very 
little trouble for one library to make copies for an other. 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


The financial problem is of course the most serious one. The budgets of the 
libraries for the blind are based on a standard book of eight hours reading. 
Apart from all other costs such a standard book requires at present prices 
75.80 florins-worth! of tape material. Where it is necessary to have one master 
copy stocked in the library and, in addition, one or more copies for circulation, 
this means that one circulation copy in fact requires over 150 florins-worth 
of material. 

The working programme of the three libraries, viz. the Public Library in 
Amsterdam, the Association Le Sage ten Broek at Grave and the Netherlands 
Library for the Blind in The Hague which started producing talking books 
on 1 January 1957, foresees the production of 150 titles a year, of each of 
which four circulation copies will be made. The cost of material alone for 
each library will be 56,580 florins. This is no small matter. 

As the stock of books increases, the production of one or at most two circu- 
lation copies will however suffice in the future. The over-production of circu- 
lation copies in the first few years does not mean a loss of material, since 
a talking tape can be erased and used again for another book. 

In addition, there are substantial costs of wages, etc., and libraries must 
have a considerable sum available for the arrangement of their sound-record- 
ing room. 

The solution of the financial problems is threefold. First, we must look to 
the government for support for this work. This is very likely to be forth- 
coming, although it is not yet certain to what extent. Secondly, the libraries 
for the blind have instituted an action committee for talking books under 
the auspices of the Foundation Het Nederlandse Blindenwezen, which intends 
to collect private funds for the co-operating producers of talking books. 

Thirdly, it is possible that the libraries, apart from exceptional and urgent 
cases, will not in future have to act as transcribers of the master copies. The 
American Foundation for Overseas Blind, which has a subsidiary in Paris, 
has made an offer to all West-European producers of talking books to act 
as a central copying bureau at a very moderate rate, which is substantially 
lower than the cost of the material. 

The American Foundation has now also started preparing a central cata- 
logue of the talking books available in libraries in Western Europe and the 
Near East. This is especially important for Holland since it will enable copies 
to be made of books in foreign languages through the American Foundation 
for Overseas Blind, when there is a need for them. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF TALKING BOOKS 


The one great danger of talking books lies in the fact that they might stop the 
blind from learning the Braille type. If this became the general case, it might 
be the cause of a substantial loss of social value to the blind. Not only is 
the Braille type as a form of active reading preferable to the more passive 
reading the talking book offers, but also those who cannot read and write 
Braille, find themselves barred the way to various positions which are now 
held by blind persons, 

(Continued on page 292.) 


1. 3.82 florins equal $1; 10.62 florins equal £1. 





(455) UNESCO HELPS 
TO PRESERVE RARE PARAGUAYAN 
DOCUMENTS 


When the General Conference of Unesco met in Montevideo in 1954, the 
idea was conceived of forming a mobile microfilm unit to be put at the dis- 
posal of Member States requesting its services. The main object was to give 
all countries, and particularly those whose resources were more limited, an 
opportunity of weal «i microfilm copies of the most valuable items in their 
libraries, and of any documents of great historical value, rare engravings, 
maps and drawings held by them, thus securing copies on film usable in many 
different ways thanks to modern techniques. 


THE UNESCO MOBILE MICROFILM UNIT 


The Unesco mobile microfilm unit consists of a set of photographic equip- 
ment, forming a travelling laboratory, in charge of an expert; it is made 
available to governments, as an aid measure, temporarily and free of charge. 

The equipment consists of two microfilm cameras: one Microfrance and 
one Kodagraph; a Lumoprint developing, fixing and washing set of three 
baths; a Griscombe microfilm reader, and an apparatus for drying lengths 
of film up to 30 metres. In addition, the equipment includes numerous acces- 
sories—spare reels, winding machines, a splicing machine, a film meter, scales, 
a laboratory clock, thermometers, etc. 

If a country, after seeing the advantages presented by the new technique, 
wishes to set up a permanent microfilm service, it must acquire its own 
equipment, the technician to head the service having been trained in the 
use of the apparatus and in the techniques of this mobile unit. 


THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES AT ASUNCION, PARAGUAY 


The first country which requested the services of the mobile microfilm unit 
was Paraguay. The Archive Office in Asuncién has a rich historical collection 
covering the period from the sixteenth century to the present day; the oldest 
document, though a contemporary copy of the original, dates from 1534. 
Almost all the material is bound in volumes of about 600 pages each. It is 
regrettable that at the time of binding no attempt was made to arrange the 
documents in chronological order or by subjects; the items are therefore not 
systematically arranged although the difficulty can be overcome by means 
of card indexes listing them chronologically and alphabetically by names 
and subjects. 

The 7,500 volumes of the Archives are divided into five sections: historical, 
new bindings, civil (wills and land titles), criminal (trials) and the treasury 
documents of Dr. Francia. Of all these sections the most valuable, it would 
seem, is the historical. It consists of 449 volumes and was given priority for 
microfilming. 

Microfilm records have been made of more than 400 volumes, most of them 
from the historical section. In more detailed terms this represents 197,000 
pages microfilmed, using a total of 3,200 metres of film in 145 reels of 30 
metres each. The work proceeded at an approximate rate of over 5,000 pages 
per working week. 


1. Mr. Francisco Sevillano (Spain). 
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These records include copies of the Letters of Appointment of the first 
governors of the River Plate Colony, Pedro de Mendoza, Alvar Nujiez Cabeza 
de Vaca, Domingo Martinez de Irala, Gonzalo de Mendoza and their succes- 
sors. There are the regulations and ordinances of Hernandarias and other 
builders of the Colony. Accounts are given of exploring, subjugating and 
punitive expeditions into the interior; the originals or copies of Royal Decrees 
revealing everything the conquerors and settlers did and strove for. Among 
these early volumes is to be found a copy of the well known work La Argentina, 
by Rui Diaz de Guzman, grandson of Domingo Martinez de Irala, which 
includes a full description of the discovery and conquest of the River Plate 
Colony. 

There is a fairly complete collection of the Proceedings of the Cabildo 
(governing council) of Asuncién, though the volumes containing them are 
not consecutive but contain other intercalated documents. From these Pro- 
ceedings, all aspects of life in the colonial era and all its institutions can be 
studied. The Cabildo dealt with the keeping of order in the city, stock breeding, 
the regulation of trade, public holidays, the defence of the Colony, commu- 
nications and the regulation of navigation—in a word, with all the problems 
of the city and Colony. 

Another series of volumes in the historical section is that of the Royal 
Decrees in which the Spanish kings pronounced on problems of admini- 
stration, defence, education, public health and many other matters. They 
reflect that part of European history—the alliances, conflicts and peace 
treaties—which involved the Spanish Court and affected the Colony. The 
story is traced of the unending struggle of the province of Paraguay against 
the pioneers and mestizos of Sao Paulo, in the attempt to thrust back the 
frontier between the Spanish and Portuguese colonies in South America. 

On the cultural side, documents are available on the foundation of schools 
for the teaching of Spanish and of the Catholic faith, the opening of colleges 
for the teaching of philosophy, theology and the so-called arts, from which 
grew the College of San Carlos, precursor of the University of Asuncién of 
today. There are valuable accounts of the flora of Paraguay and its uses in 
medicine, records of the introduction of coffee and cacao cultivation, of ino- 
culations against smallpox and the observations of the inoculating doctors in 
1797. In one Royal Decree, instructions are given for the use of an ointment 
against infantile tetanus, known as the ‘seven days’ illness’. A work of great 
interest describes the province of Matto Grosso in Brazil with its fauna and 
flora, its geography and history; the author was the former governor of that 
province, Baron de Melgaco. 

With regard to the documents of the age of Independence, microfilms have 
been made of the volumes containing the story of the struggle against the 
Buenos Aires Junta; the papers and messages of the leaders who rose against 
ex-governor Velasco and proclaimed the Republic of Paraguay (Yegros, 
Caballero and Dr. Francia); the successive instruments convening represen- 
tatives, the elections of deputies, the appointment of the consuls and the era 
of Dr. Francia. Then we have the record of the election of President Carlos 
Antonio Lépez, following Dr. Francia’s death, and the numerous reforms he 
effected: the re-organization of education, the dispatch of students abroad, 
the engagement of foreign scientists and technologists to come to Paraguay, 
the liberation of slaves and Indians and many other reforms, which were 
continued by the President’s son and successor, Marshal Francisco Solano 
Lopez. 

In the sphere of Paraguay’s external relations, we find the Notes recog- 
nizing the Republic’s independence from the Emperor of Austria, France, 
England, the House of Savoy and some of the young republics of the Americas 
such as Venezuela, Argentina and Brazil. There are copies and originals of 
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the treaties concluded in the nineteenth century between Paraguay and 
Austria, Prussia, Sardinia, France and the neighbouring republics. In the 
case of Brazil and Argentina there are numerous preliminary drafts and copies 
of treaties of commerce and navigation. 

The Archives contain a voluminous correspondence with foreign countries 
in addition to internal official or private correspondence. That with England 
and the United States, in English, is abundant but the researcher needs to 
scrutinize it with care as letters to England are found in the North American 
files and vice versa. One of the most voluminous series is the correspondence 
with France, running to 1,400 pages, much of it in French, some with passages 
in the hand of Napoleon III. The correspondence with Argentina and Brazil 
is likewise copious. An item worthy of special mention is the series of letters 
from the Uruguayan leader Artigas. 


CO-OPERATION BY THE GOVERNMENT OF PARAGUAY 


Under the terms of the agreement, the Government of Paraguay was required 
to supply film and laboratory materials and, after certain difficulties had 
been overcome, this was achieved. The Ministry of Education, with the 
assistance of the Ministry of Works, had a laboratory fitted out with the two 
essential amenities of light and water. Asuncidén is to introduce a main water 
supply in 1958 but for the moment houses have cisterns or artesian wells 
from which water is raised by motorized pumps. This has presented diffi- 
culties which have gradually been overcome. 

With regard to the film, the government purchased a parcel of 190 30-metre 
reels of 35 mm. film, half with perforations and the other half without. This 
represents a value of approximately $1,400. 

The government likewise purchased the necessary photographic chemicals 
for developing, fixing and washing the film. It also paid for ice to be delivered 
daily to overcome the temperature difficulty, Asuncién being normally hot. 
The ice, packed in plastic bags, is used to reduce the temperature of deve- 
lopers and fixers to a working temperature of 21°C. The water was kept 
at the same temperature by the addition of ice. 

Lastly the Ministry of Education paid the salaries of two assistants who 
worked successively with the Unesco team to learn the handling of the appa- 
ratus and microfilm technique. 


PRESERVATION OF FILM IN PARAGUAY 


The two main problems arising in this country are temperature and humidity. 
The temperature in Asuncién is above 21°C (70°F) for most of the year, 
with the exception of a brief period in July or August. Between November 
and March it is around 25°C (77°F) and at the height of summer reaches 
the neighbourhood of 40°C (104°F). 

Humidity, in the premises where the films are kept, is not a major problem. 
Accordingly the best solution proposed is to install an air-conditioner which 
costs no more than a refrigerator and is more practical. Another problem 
is that of packing. After exposure films are rewound on the reels on which 
they were delivered and replaced in the original metal boxes. It would be 
preferable to have individual reels for separate items, say one reel per volume 
of archives, each in its own separate smaller box. At the moment each reel 
holds three or four volumes, so that the packing in which the raw film was 
delivered can be re-used. Thus if anyone wishes to consult the volume further 
from the outer end he is forced to pass any other volumes on the same reel 
through the reading apparatus. If the film is frequently needed for consul- 
tation, it is even better to keep it in envelopes in about six-image strips suitably 
arranged and numbered. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MICROFILM MATERIAL IN ASUNCION 


The microfilm reproduction of the documents in the Archives would serve 
little purpose if the public remained unaware of the content of the volumes 
in question and of what has been recorded. If satisfactory catalogues had 
already been produced, it would suffice to make a numbered list referring 
to the relevant catalogue. However, as the existing typescript catalogue has 
numerous defects, it has been necessary to draw up hurried lists of the contents 
of the volumes microfilmed. The list runs to about 100 pages reproduced by 
stencil or mimeograph for distribution to the principal archives and libraries 
likely to be interested. Without a knowledge of the material in question, no 
requests would come from abroad; but once what has been recorded is widely 
known the interest shown by Paraguayan researchers who have consulted the 
list will undoubtedly be repeated among students in many other countries,! 


PLANS FOR FUTURE WORK BY THE MOBILE UNIT 


The mission in Paraguay has been completed and the mobile unit has gone 
on to Panama, where it is, at the present time, commencing the task of making 
microfilm records of the documents in the National Library and National 
Archives. Thereafter the mobile unit will pursue its way to other American 
countries which have indicated their desire to receive this assistance from 
Unesco. 

1. Lista de contenido de los volamenes microfilmados de Archivo Nacional de Asuncién (Para- 


guay). Asuncién, Misién de la Unesco en el Paraguay, 1957, 77 p. Mimeo. Available from: 
Mision de Asistencia Técnica de la Unesco (Apartado 1141-a), Asuncién, Paraguay. 





UNESCO | 
| BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
HANDBOOKS | 


| A series of instructional manuals aimed at the general improvement of biblio- 
graphical methods and designed to help with the creation of basic services. 
Volumes in this series also include badly needed international and national 
reference works whose purpose is to supply sources of information and to 
facilitate communication and co-operation among nations. 

The handbooks are prepared in accordance with the recommendations 
of Unesco’s International Advisory Committee on Bibliography. 


National Bibliographical Services: their creation and operation, by Knud Larsen 
Cloth: $1.75 10/6 (stg.) 500 fr. | 

Vocabularium Bibliothecarii, begun by Henri Lemaitre, revised and enlarged | 
by Anthony Thompson (2nd printing) Cloth: $2.00 11/6 (stg.) 550 fr. 
Bibliographical Services throughout the World: First and Second Annual Reports, 
1951-52, 1952-53, by L. N. Maclés Paper: $2.75 15/6 (stg.) 750 fr. 
Cloth: $3.50 18/6 (stg.) goo fr. 

a 

| 


Union Catalogues, their Problems and Organization, by L. Brummel 
S > g ~ > 
$1.60 8/- (stg.) 400 fr. 
Directory of Reference Books published in Asia, by P. K. Garde 
$2.00 10/6 (stg.) 500 fr. 


In preparation: Bibliography of National Official Publications. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


(456) Cortison (R. L.). Bibliographical services throughout the world. Fourth 
annual report 1954/1955 (1 September-31 December). Paris, Unesco, 
1957- 145 p. 27.521 cm. Free on request. 
Prepared on the initiative of the International Advisory Committee on 
Bibliography which Unesco set up in 1953 to advise the Director-General 
on bibliographical questions, this fourth report describes the development 
of bibliographical services in somes 80 countries or territories and some 30 
international organizations (the latter for a two-year period). Twenty-one 
countries, including the U.S.S.R., have been included for the first time. For 
each country or territory, the report contains, when applicable, information 
on the national commission for bibliography, library co-operation, national 
bibliography, periodical indexes, current bibliographies of special subjects, 
and training in bibliography. 
Copies of the third annual report (1953/1954), containing a supplementary 
chapter on the recording of maps, can also be obtained from the Libraries 
Division, 19 Avenue Kleber, Paris-16°, France. 


457) RuMAntA. BrstiorecA CENTRALA DE Stat A ReEpuBLicn POPULARE 
Romine. Anuarul cdrfu din Republica Popularé Romind 1952-1954. 
Bucuresti, Biblioteca Centrala..., Calea Rahovei nr. 4, 1957. 412 p. 
29 X 21 cm. 112 lei. 

Compiled by a group of librarians in the State Central Library in Bucarest 

on the basis of copies received under legal deposit, this national bibliography 

of Rumania for 1952-54 lists 7,962 publications arranged under subject 
headings. The volume for 1954-56 is in preparation and from 1957 onwards 
the work will appear annually. 


(458) | UNIVERSITETSBIBLIOTEKET, OsLo. Bibliografi over Norges offentlige publi- 
kasjoner, 1956. Oslo, Universitetsforlaget, 1957. 73 p. 22.5% 15.5 cm. 
4.50 Norwegian crowns, postage extra. 

Prepared by the Royal University Library, Oslo, the bibliography of Nor- 

wegian official publications, of which this is the first annual volume, comprises 

both government publications proper and publications issued with the aid 

of government grants. The first volume contains some 700 entries, and indexes 

of authors and subjects. 

The volume may be obtained on exchange from the Department of Ex- 
changes, Royal University Library, Oslo, Norway. 


(459) DeutrscHE FoRSCHUNGSGEMEINSCHAFT, BAD GopeEsBERG. Verzeichnis 
ausgewdhlter wissenschaftlicher Xeitschriften des Auslandes (VAX). Bad 
Godesberg, Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft, Frankengraben 40, 
1957. 2 vols. 1v-+749 p., VUI+-333 p. 21X14 cm. 

A list of some 8,000 foreign periodicals selected from over 14,000 as being 

sufficiently important to be received in at least one library in the Federal 

Republic of Germany. In the main volume the titles are arranged systema- 

tically and at the beginning of each subject there is a short list of periodicals 

considered to be essential for that subject. The second volume contains a 

detailed plan of the classification used in the main volume indicating which 
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German libraries specialize in each subject, and an alphabetical index of 
titles of periodicals. 
It is intended to issue at intervals supplements to the list. 


(460) Unesco. Education abstracts: research in education. Vol. IX, no. 2, 
_ _ February 1957. Paris, Unesco, 1957. 27.5 21.5 cm. 34 Pp. 
This first attempt at preparing a list of primary sources of information about 
educational research lists organizations, bibliographical materials and perio- 
dicals in nearly 50 countries. The entries, many of which are annotated, are 
arranged in a single alphabet by country. 
Education abstracts is published every month except July and August. Annual 
subscription: $1.75; 9s.6d.; 450 Fr.fr.; single copies: $0.20; 1Is.; 50 Fr.fr, 


(461) Jacosrus (Arnold J.); Witxins (Madeleine J.). Aviation medicine: an 
annotated bibliography. 1952 literature. Washington, Library of Congress, 
Technical Information Division, 1956. v1+204 p. 26X20 cm. $4. 
Obtainable from the Office of Technical Services, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., as PB no. 121543. 

This volume is the first annual cumulation of a bibliography of aviation 

medicine prepared by members of the Bibliography Section of the Technical 

Information Division in the Library of Congress. It is arranged alphabetically 

by first author and by year of publication. Abstracts supply concise data as 

to purpose, scope, experimental methods employed, results and conclusions 
reached by the author. There are alphabetical corporate author and subject 
indexes. 


(462 FERRER (Maxima M.). Index to Philippine periodicals. First annual cumu- 
lation, October 1955-September 1956. Manila, Inter-Departmental 
Reference Service, Institute of Public Administration, University of 
the Philippines, 1956. 459 p. 2820 cm. 

This first annual cumulation of the first four numbers of the Index to Philippine 

periodicals lists articles which appeared in 57 Philippine journals from October 

1955 to September 1956. Entries are by subject and author and H. W. 

Wilson’s Reader’s guide to periodical literature was used in the selection of subject 

headings. 


(463) CINEMATHEQUE DE BELGIQUE, BRUXELLES. World list of film periodicals 
and serials|Répertoire mondial des périodiques cinématographiques. Supple- 
ment I. Bruxelles, La Cinémathéque de Belgique, Palais des Beaux- 

Arts, 1957. XI+41 p. 21.515 cm. len 

Lists 131 periodicals and serials published in 33 countries in 23 languages 

additional to those already mentioned in the main volume issued in 1955. 

Titles are arranged in alphabetical order under countries. It includes a general 

alphabetical index of titles and sub-titles, and subject and geographical 

indexes. There are also 245 corrections and changes which bring the 1955 

volume up to date. 


(464) Conover (Helen F.). Africa South of the Sahara: a selected, annotated 
list of writings, 1951-1956. Washington, Library of Congress, 1957. 
vu+269 p. 25.518 cm. $2. : 

This bibliography of 616 entries is the first of two volumes which will bring 

up to date Jntroduction to Africa, published in 1952. Entries are classified and 

include detailed annotations. The second volume will be devoted to north 
and northeast Africa, including the Sudan, Ethiopia, and Somaliland. 
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(465) | NizamuppIN (M.), comp. A Catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts in the 
Salar Jang collection. Vol. 1. Hyderabad, Andhra Pradesh, Dairatu’l- 
Ma’arif’l-’Osmania Press, Osmania University, 1957. xxx+265 p. 
8vo. Rs.8; 12s.; $2 (excluding postage). 
The Salar Jang Estate Library, Hyderabad, contains a valuable collection 
of 7,650 oriental manuscripts, including 2,459 Arabic, 4,146 Persian, 1,045 
Urdu and Hindi, and some 2,000 other tracts. An annotated catalogue of 
the Arabic and Persian manuscripts is at present being compiled and when 
completed will comprise about 20 volumes. The first volume listing 351 Arabic 
MSS. on philosophy, logic, theology, etc., has already been published. Entries 
are arranged according to a modified form of the Dewey decimal classification 
system and give a brief description of each manuscript (title, author, external 
features and bibliographical value). 


LIBRARIANS HIP 


(466) Sel’ skaja biblioteka. Prakticeskoe posobie dlja sel’skogo bibliotekarja. (Rural 
library. Practical guide for the rural librarian). Moskva, M-vo 
Kul’tury RSFSR., Gos. Biblioteka SSSR imeni V. I. Lenina, 1956. 
317 Pp. 

Prepared by the Library Research Service of the Lenin State Library, this 
guide provides basic information on the organization and activities of rural 
libraries and gives librarians practical aid in their daily work. The information 
is adapted to the requirements of the average rural library having a stock 
of from 3,000 to 5,000 books and serving between 400 and 500 readers. The 
guide informs rural librarians about the organization of a rural library service, 
the acquisition, registration and organization of library collections, the main 
kinds of catalogue, co-operation with readers, methods of disseminating books 
on the various subjects, library accounting and planning, and the installation 
and equipment of libraries. An annex contains various instructions and direc- 
tives concerning rural libraries. 


(467) Industrial librarian and technical book world. Vol. 1, no. 1. January 1957. 
London, Industrial and Technical Library Services, 83 Queens 
Drive, Finsbury Park. Annual subscription: 25s.6d. 

A new monthly containing articles on technical library problems, short 

descriptions of various industrial libraries contributed by their librarians, and 

reviews of new technical books. 


(468) § Primeras jornadas mexicanas de biblioteconomia, bibliografia y» canje, México, 
1956. Informe final. México, 1957. XLV+273 p. Free on request from 
the President, Asociacién Mexicana de Bibliotecarios, calle de 
Graciela no. 174, Colonia Guadalupe Tepeyac, México 14, México. 

Contains the lists of participants, inaugural speeches, proceedings, recommen- 
dations and working papers of the First Mexican Library Days which were 
organized by the Mexican Library Association. The meeting was guided by 
the pamphlet Sugestiones para la organizacién de jornadas bibliotecolégicas published 
by the Unesco Regional Centre in the Western Hemisphere. This pamphlet 
has also served as a model for similar meetings held in other Latin American 
countries. 


(469) Propaganda tehniteskoj literatury v bibliotekah. Materialy mezrespublikan- 
skogo soveséanija-seminara biblioteényh rabotnikov v g. Har’kove 20-24 deka- 
brja 1955 goda (Dissemination of technical books among libraries. 
Documents of the Inter-Republic Seminar for Librarians, held in 
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Kharkov from 20 to 24 December 1955). Moskva, M-vo Kul’tury 

SSSR; M-vo Kul’tury USSR, 1956. 142 p. 
This seminar, organized by the Ministries of Culture of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, was attended 
by 192 librarians from six republics: the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist 
Republic, and the Ukrainian, Azerbaidzhan, Armenian, Georgian and Mol- 
davian Soviet Socialist Republics. They included representatives of scientific, 
public, trade-union and technical libraries. The object of the seminar was to 
enable these librarians to exchange experience with regard to technical 
literature, advise them on the most important questions regarding the dis. 
semination of technical books, and inform them about the main kinds of tech- 
nical works and the latters’ bibliographies. The present volume reproduces 
the most important reports and addresses presented to the seminar. 


(470) JAPAN Society or Lrprary Scrence. Toshokan Gakkai Nenpo (Annals 
of the Society of Library Science). Vol. 3, no. 1, May 1956; no. a, 
December 1956. Tokyo, Japan Society, c/o Japan Library Association, 
Ueno Park. 250 yen per issue. 

The official journal of the recently formed Japan Society of Library Science 

includes original articles and reports on all aspects of librarianship. The title 

and list of contents are given in E nglish and beginning with volume 2 (1955) 

there are also short summaries in E nglish of certain articles. 


(471) Rovrrosa y GONZALEZ-QuEVvEDO (Dolores). Las Enciclopedias como 
instrumento de consulta y referencia. Matanzas (Cuba), Imprenta La 
Casa Estrada, 1956. 49 p. 

Notwithstanding its title, this booklet contains the following chapters: ‘Con- 

sultation and reference services’; “The reference librarian’s working tools’; 

‘Encyclopaedias as the reference librarian’s principal working tools’; ‘How 

the reference librarian uses encyclopaedias’. The booklet also includes an 

introduction, conclusions and a bibliography. 


(472) Festschrift anldsslich des 50jdhrigen Bestehens der Freien éffentlichen Biblio- 
thek Dresden-Plauen 1906-1956. Zusammengestellt und herausgegeben 
vom Zentralinstitut fur Bibliothekswesen in Verbindung mit der 
Bezirksbibliothek Dresden, 1956. 68 p. 23 x 16.5 cm. Free from the 
Zentralinstitut fiir Bibliothekswesen, Georgenkirchstrasse 24, Berlin 
C.2. 

Written on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of 

the Dresden-Plauen Public Library, which has played an important part in 

the development of modern public librarianship in Germany since the be- 
ginning of the century, this work contains papers on Walter Hofmann and 
his contribution to German public library development, the organization of 
loans in a modern German adult education library, public library work 
in Dresden, and a bibliography of the works of Walter Hofmann and Elise 
Hofmann-Bosse. 


REFERENCE WORKS 


(473) EUROPEAN Propuctivity AGENCY, Paris. International guide to Euro- 
pean sources of technical information. Paris, The Agency, Organization 
for European Economic Co-operation, 2 rue André-Pascal, 1957. 
439 p. 2415.5 cm. 16s.; $2.50; 800 Fr.fr. 

This guide contains a selection of sources of information in Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden 
and the United Kingdom. It lists some 340 institutions arranged according 
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to the Universal Decimal Classification and gives for each one: name and 
address, telephone number, scope of activity and general information (hours 
of opening, documents which can be consulted at the institution, reproduc- 
tion services, etc.). The volume includes a bibliography and indexes by 
subjects and by organizations. 


(474) CONFERENCE ON AsIAN AFFAIRS, INc., NEw YORK. American institutions 
and organizations interested in Asia. New York, Conference on Asian 
Affairs, 341 Lexington Avenue, 1957. 522 p. 2315 cm. Soft-cover 
edition: $7.50; hand-cover edition: $9.50. 

Lists over 600 programmes of American institutions and non-profit making 
organizations. It includes a subject index arranged by country and type of 
programme; an alphabetical index of organizations, their departments and 
programmes, and all other organizations, both Asian and American, cited 
in the directory; appendixes listing Asian embassies, consulates, and infor- 
mation services in the U.S.A. and American diplomatic and consular posts 
in Asia. Entries give for each institution: name and address, names of prin- 
cipal officials, brief description of its organization and its activities relating 
to Asia, and publications. 

(475) France. MINISTERE DE LA FRANCE D’OuTRE-MER. SERVICE DES 
STATISTIQUES. IJnventaire social et économique des territotres d’outre-mer, 
1950 @ 1955. Paris, Le Service, 1957. 467 p. 2720.5 cm. Index. 

Contains detailed statistics for the years 1950 to 1955, with explanatory texts, 

concerning all aspects of French overseas territories coming under the ministry 

—their political and administrative organization, geography and climatology, 

population, public health, education, justice, agriculture, industry, transport 

and communications, foreign trade, finance, etc. Iwo annexes contain details 
on the activities of the Statistical Service from 1949 to 1952 and a list of 
the publications issued by the central and other services. 


(476) PoLanp. BrstioTteEKA Naropowa. InstyTuT BrBiioGRariczny. Ruch 
wydawniczy w liczbach 1955. Warszawa, Biblioteka Narodowa, Rako- 
wiecka 6, 1956. 64 p. 14.521 cm. 5 zloty. 

In November 1955 the Bibliographical Institute in Warsaw published as 

an experiment Statistics of publications, January-June 1955. In future these 

statistics will be issued annually and the present volume ts the first to appear. 

Based on the legal deposit copies received in the National Library it covers 

all publications issued in Poland. It contains 15 tables showing statistics of 

publications issued between 1944 and 1955 from different points of view 

(number of copies, subjects, translations, periodicals, etc.). 


SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS 


(477) | Tetrahedron. The international journal of organic chemistry. Vol. I, nos. 1-2, 
April 1957. London, New York, Paris, Pergamon Press Ltd. ; London, 
4 & 5 Fitzroy Square; New York, 122 East 55th Street; Paris, 
24 rue des Ecoles. 2517 cm. Subscription per volume: £6; $17 
or for subscribers certifying that the journal is for their personal use: 
£3.10s.; $9.80. 

A new international journal which publishes original contributions from all parts 

of the world on any aspect of pure applied and organic chemistry, provided 

that some scientific advance forms part of the subject matter. It is anticipated 

that the great majority of papers will be in the fields of ‘classical’ organic 

chemistry, or one of the increasingly important physical aspects. The present 
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double issue of 176 pages contains articles in English, French and German 
all articles being preceded by short abstracts in English. Normal single issues 
will contain about 100 pages, and a volume about 400 pages. 


(478) Spectrochimica acta. Vol. IX, no. 1, March 1957. London, New York, 
Paris, Pergamon Press Ltd.; London, 4 & 5 Fitzroy Square; New 
York, 122 East 55th Street; Paris, 24 rue des Ecoles. £7.7s. or 
$21 per volume; for individual subscribers certifying that the journal 
is for their private use, £3.13s. or $10.50. 

Beginning with the present volume the scope of this journal has been enlarged 

to take into account the changing emphasis in spectroscopy in recent years, 

The journal, which was mainly directed to problems of atomic emission 

spectroscopy and spectrographic analysis, will now also reflect the impact upon 

chemistry, whether organic or physical, of molecular spectroscopy. 

In future it is hoped to publish the journal monthly, and in four-issue 
volumes. This increased rate of publication will make possible rapid publica- 
tion of papers and also of short research notes, up-to-date reports on spec- 
troscopic meetings and general information of interest to spectroscopists. 





(Continued from page 282.) 


A blind person who cannot read and write Braille is, in fact, an illiterate 
person. The policy the libraries are to adopt in distributing talking books will 
have to avoid these dangers, and in no case may the existence of talking 
books be a reason for a blind reader not to learn Braille. 

It is also important for the person who has gone blind in later years that, 
by learning Braille—sometimes with great pains—he makes a substantial 
contribution towards adapting himself to his new situation. This renewed 
contact with the world of writing is of great positive importance. 

There exists of course a group of blind persons who cannot learn Braille. 
Although some who have gone blind at an advanced age have made great 
achievements in this respect, others are unable to do so. There are others who 
have learned Braille in their youth, but whose daily work has injured their 
fingertips so much that they are no longer able to read it. There is another 
group, chiefly war invalids, who have lost the use of their hands. For these 
persons the use of talking books is the only means of enjoying literature. 

The talking book will be useful for blind students, who, although Braille 
readers, have difficulty in obtaining their material in Braille. The enormous 
labour involved in copying a book in Braille (in Holland a Braille press does 
not exist for books and cannot exist, because of the small demand), has often 
been an obstacle to producing such books, the life of which would often be 
very short. With such a subject as civil law, for instance, the frequent modi- 
fications necessitate repeated reprints. 

The relatively slight work of reading out a book and the fact that the tape 
material is not lost (because it can be used again, when a book has become 
out of date), will make it much easier to make scientific works available to 
the blind. 


NEWS AND INFORMATION 


(479) INTERNATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON BIBLIOGRAPHY 


This committee, composed of 14 members 
from 11 countries, which advises the 
Director-General of Unesco on all matters 
concerning Unesco’s bibliographical pro- 
grammes, will meet at Unesco House in 
Paris from 10 to 13 December 1957. 
The most important items to be dis- 
cussed will be: current contracts for 
bibliographical work, including reports 
on the Coblans and Kyle papers on 
new methods and techniques for the 
communication of knowledge (the Co- 
blans paper was published in the July 
issue of the Bulletin, and the Kyle paper 


(480) 
THE EXCHANGE 
DAMASCUS 


Several members of the Arab League 
recently concluded a mutual agreement 
on the exchange of publications. To dis- 
cuss ways and means of implementing the 
provisions of the agreement, the League 
convened a meeting at Damascus from 


22 to 28 June 1957 to which each of 


its member states was invited to send a 
delegate. Egypt, Lebanon and Syria sent 
representatives, the Iraqi delegate was 
unable to attend. D. R. Kalia, Head, 
Library and Regional Clearing House, 
ASFEC (Arab States Fundamental Edu- 
cation Centre), represented Unesco. 
Unesco co-operated with the League in 
organizing the conference and provided a 
working paper and other documentation. 
A second working paper was prepared by 
Abdul Muneim Omar of the National 
Library, Egypt. 

The conference, under the chairman- 
ship of Abdul Wahab Adham, Director, 
Publications Division, Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Syria, recommended that the deposit 
centres called for in the agreement should 
be housed at the national library of each 
country. The national library should 
publish a national bibliography. The 
Egyptian National Library was so far 
the only one to do so. All the participa- 


Unesco bull. libr., vol. 


appeared in the FID Review of documenta- 
tion, vol. 24, 1957, no. 3), and a survey of 
the needs of special libraries, etc.; biblio- 
graphical and documentation work in 
connexion with the major project ‘Mutual 
appreciation of Eastern and Western 
cultural values’; proposed topics to be 
discussed at the European seminar on 
national libraries which will be held in 
1958; Unesco’s draft programme for 
1959-60 in the field of bibliography; a 
progress report on Indian national biblio- 
graphical services. 


ARAB STATES CONFERENCE ON 
OF PUBLICATIONS, 


ting national libraries should conform to 
certain standards for the making of 
entries and the printing of the national 
bibliographies. A member of the Arab 
League announced at the meeting that 
the League had decided to establish a 
Registration Centre at its headquarters 
which would issue a cumulative biblio- 
graphy of publications received from 
different Arab States. It was pro 

that the national libraries should provide 
the centre with cards containing details 
of all publications deposited with them. 

It was recommended that national 
exchange centres should also be set up 
at the national libraries. They should 
exchange among themselves two copies 
of publications issued by government 
agencies, universities, academies and 
research institutes and one copy of non- 
governmental publications on request. 
They should issue periodically lists of 
publications offered for and wanted in 
exchange. 

The conference urged governments to 
establish national libraries in countries 
where these do not exist, and in the 
meantime recommended that the national 
exchange centres should be housed in 
some of the existing libraries. 


XI, no. 11-12, Nov.-Deec. 1957. 
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It was also recommended that the 
Arab League should study the question of 
drawing up a unified system of book classi- 
fication suited to Arab States and this 
matter should be placed on the agenda 
of the seminar proposed to be held by the 


(481) CONFERENCE ON 


NEWS AND INF 


ORMATION 








League on the development of libraries, 

The Arab League was urged to convene 
another meeting 1n a year’s time to review 
progress made by the countries con- 
cerned, 


CLASSIFICATION 


FOR INFORMATION RETRIEVAL 


The International Study Conference, held 
near Dorking in England from 13 to 
17 May 1957, was organized jointly by 
the International Federation for Docu- 
mentation, ASLIB (Association of Spe- 
cial Libraries and Information Bureaux, 
London), the University of London School 
of Librarianship and Archives, and the 
Classification Research Group which is 
composed of a few interested persons who 
meet from time to time in London. It was 
attended by 35 invited experts who, be- 
sides a majority from the United King- 
dom, included several each from France, 
the German Federal Republic, the Nether- 
lands and the United States of America, 
with one from India and one from the 
Secretariat of Unesco. The June number 
of the Monthly bulletin of the International 
Advisory Committee for Documentation 
and Terminology in Pure and Applied 
Science, which may be had free on appli- 
cation,! gives the authors and titles of 
the papers presented and the text of the 
12 conclusions and recommendations 
which were unanimously agreed to. 

A summary of the proceedings, total- 
ling something over 10,000 words has 
since been drafted and publication of 
it is under consideration. The following 
are some of the points touched upon in 
the course of discussing the 12 papers 
which were presented in reference to the 
general role and value of classification in 
information retrieval; techniques for 
constructing classification schedules for 
a subject; problems encountered in the 
construction of a general classification; 
the question of notation in the classified 
index and the role of classification in 
mechanical selection. 

Dr. Ranganathan (India) spoke of the 
effect of social conditions, in their widest 
sense, on the postulates that underlie 
the design of classification schemes and 
on the extraction of normative principles 
from a study of these postulates, the 
deduction of new postulates from those 
principles and the construction of a new 


1. From the Department of Natural Sciences, Unesco, 19 


scheme on the basis of such new postu- 
lates, repeating in an endless cycle of 
developments. Mr. de Grolier (France) 
and others discussed the relation between 
‘classification’ and the ‘codification’ which 
is necessary in order to use mechanical 
devices for retrieval. Among the points 
incidentally made in the course of dis- 
cussing the paper on ‘Pattern, structure 


and conceptualization in classification 
and retrieval’ by Dean J. H. Shera 
(U.S.A.) was that, although classifica- 


tion of physical facts may be objective, 
that of documents relating to ideas could 
never be independent of the persons 
using the documents. Arising from a 
related paper, there was discussion on 
the consequences of the fact that in a 
manual retrieval system, such as the 
classified catalogue, the terms in a com- 
pound heading must necessarily be cited 
in a certain sequence, each term as quali- 
fied by those which come after it denoting 
what a searcher might choose to consider 
as a separate subject—so that an unecono- 
mically large number of multiple entries 
must be provided if the risk of abortive 
searching is to be prevented. As a remedy 
for this, the technique of ‘chain indexing’ 
as well as Ranganathan’s ‘Colon Classi- 
fication’, in connexion with which this 
was first introduced, were both described 
in detail. Another alternative, on which 
Dr. W. A. Wildhack (U.S.A.) and 
M. G. Cordonnier (France) both read 
papers, is the system of manually super- 


imposed, visually inspected punched 
cards variously associated with the sur- 
names Batten, Borgeaud, Cordonnier, 


Liber and others or, in France, with trade 
names such as ‘Sélecto’. 

This last system (which is among the 
many described and illustrated in the 
Manual on document reproduction and selec- 
tion, part II newly published by the 
International Federation for Documenta- 
tion) is one which would appear to offer 
great possibilities. 


Avenue Kléber, Paris-16e, France. 
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(482) INTERNATIONAL STANDARD 


The Council of the International Organ- 
ization for Standardization (ISO) decided 
in November 1956 to accept as an ISO 
recommendation, the draft number 31 
prepared by ISO TC/46 (Documentation) 
and approved at the latter’s meeting in 
Brussels in 1954. The new ISO recom- 
mendation has been registered under the 
reference ISO/R 30 Bibliographical strip 
and will be published shortly. 

The bibliographical strip is a concise 
summary of bibliographical reference 
data, printed at the foot of the front page 


FOR BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STRIPS 


of the cover of a periodical. It contains 
the following data in the given order: 
abbreviated titles (see ISO/R 4 repro- 
duced in the Bulletin, vol. TX, no. 1, 
item 4), volume number, issue number, 
pagination of issue, place of publication, 
date of publication (day, month, year). 

Copies of ISO/R 30 will be available 
at the national standardization bodies. 

Beginning with the January 1958 issue 
the Unesco bulletin for libraries will follow 
this recommendation. 


483) .COMENIUS ON BOOKS 


In commemoration of the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the publication of Comeni- 
us’ Opera didactica omnia in 1657 at Am- 
sterdam, Unesco is issuing a volume of 
texts selected from the work of ‘one of 
the first men to propagate the ideas which 
Unesco took for its guidance at the time 
of its establishment’. 

Throughout his works Comenius em- 
phasized the importance of books and 
reading and some of his ideas, summarized 
by Dr. Jaromir Kopecky, of the School 
of Higher Educational Studies, Prague, 
are given here. 

In Didactica magna, his great treatise 
giving a reasoned defence of the efficacy 
of education, he wrote that at the ele- 
mentary school level books should be 
specially prepared for each class, working 
up step by step from simple well-known 
things to a more specialized knowledge 
of the subjects taught. At the academic 
level, he advocated the provision of 
detailed summaries of books, which 
would give those who had no time to 
read through large volumes a general 
idea of a particular writer’s works. These 
summaries would help readers to choose 
the authors that they wished to study in 
greater detail. Such summaries could be 
published separately (for the use of poorer 
people or those who could not read 


(484) 


through more voluminous books), or 
annexed to a writer’s works so as to give 
the reader a general idea before reading 
the books themselves. 

In Leges scholae bene ordinatae Comenius 
defined a book in the widest sense as all 
that teaches and perfects. There are God’s 
books and human books. God’s books are 
three in number: the book of Nature 
(ie. the world itself), the book of the 
Scriptures, and the book of conscience. 
Human books contain explanations and 
examples of things. 

In his famous inaugural speech of 
28 November 1650, at Sarospatak, Hun- 
gary, Comenius stated that: the student 
should esteem books higher than gold and 
precious stones; he should collect from 
them the pollen of science and transfer it 
to the beehive of culture, and he should 
have a perfect knowledge of how to use 
to the best advantage these treasures of 
wisdom compiled from all sources. 

Books, as our truest friends, like to 
discourse with us, they talk to us about 
all things, sincerely, clearly and without 
any dissimulation, they enlighten us, give 
us direction, encourage us, console us 
and bring to our knowledge present-day 
as well as extremely remote things. Dis- 
liking books means disliking knowledge 
itself, 


MANUSCRIPTS IN TURKISH LIBRARIES 


AVAILABLE ON MICROFILM 


Some of the richest collections of Eastern 
manuscripts in the world are to be found 
in Turkey, particularly in the libraries 
in Istanbul. All Orientalists doing re- 
search in Islamic history, languages, 
literature and social customs make use of 


the Turkish, Arabic and Persian manu- 
scripts in Turkish libraries. Aware that 
previous restrictions placed on the repro- 
duction of microfilms available in Turkish 
public and museum libraries had created 
difficulties for scholars, the Turkish 
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Ministry of Education, at the request of 
the Directorate of the National Library, 
has prepared a new and more liberal 
set of regulations intended to facilitate 
the work of such scholars in all countries. 

According to the new rules requests 
for microfilms and photocopies of manu- 
scripts in libraries attached to the Turkish 
Ministry of Education should be sent to 
a) the Stileymaniye Library (address: 
Suleymaniye Kitiiphanesi, Beyazit, Istan- 
bul) for manuscripts in libraries in the 
following provinces and cities: Istanbul, 
Edirne, Tekirdag, Kirklareli, Canakkale, 
Kocaeli, Sakarya, Bursa, Balikesir, Ma- 
nisa and Izmir; and (b) the National 
Library (Milli Kiitiphane, Yenisehir, 
Ankara) for manuscripts in the libraries 
of all other towns and provinces. 


(485) 
AND LIBRARIES 


The International Youth Library, Mu- 
nich, a Unesco associated project, has 
recently received a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, New York, to under- 
take a two-year programme for the pro- 
motion of children’s and young people’s 
literature and libraries in Africa, Asia 
and Latin America. The programme, 
which is under the direction of Mrs. Jella 
Lepman, founder of the International 
Youth Library, will include the following 
activities: book lists, specially compiled 
to meet the needs of individual countries, 
and book chests of selected international 
children’s and young people’s literature 
will be sent on demand; the Youth 
Library’s international exhibitions of 
children’s books and paintings will be 


(486) 


At a meeting on 30 May 1957 of librarians 
and officials of the various libraries in 
Tunisia it was decided to form a Tunisian 
Library Association (Association des 
bibliothécaires tunisiens). After approval 
of the statutes a provisional executive 
committee was appointed, as follows: 
President, Hamda Slim, Bibliothéque 
publique Zeitounienne, Tunis; Vice- 
President, Hichem Belhassen, Biblio- 


PROMOTION OF CHILDREN’S 


TUNISIAN LIBRARY 


S AND INFORMATION 





All manuscripts are sent for reproduc- 
tion purposes from the libraries and 
museums concerned to one of these centres, 
The Siileymaniye Library acts as a biblio- 
graphical information centre for Turkish 
libraries for all manuscript collections in 
the country. Microfilms and photocopies 
of all printed works, and information 
about them are provided by the National 
Library. 

Requests should be made as far as 
possible by institutions. Individuals may 
be asked to justify their need for the 
materials requested. Further information 
and the full text of the new rules may 
be obtained from either of the above 
centres. 


LITERATURE 


offered for display throughout the coun- 
tries which request them; the Youth 
Library will receive interested persons 
for study and training and assist them 
with applications for scholarships ; seminars 
will be inaugurated on the best methods 
for the furthering of children’s literature, 

A bulletin will be published containing 
news about children’s books and libraries. 
It will also serve as a forum discussing 
important questions and problems in 
its field. 

Readers wishing to obtain further 
information about this programme should 
write to the International Youth Library, 
11a, Kaulbachstrasse, Munich 22, Federal 
Republic of Germany. 


ASSOCIATION 


théque de I’Institut des Hautes Etudes, 
Tunis; Secretary-General, Béchir Bhouri, 
Bibliothéque Centrale, Tunis; Assistant 
Secretary-General M’hamed Chetouki, 
Bibliothéque de Tunis; Treasurer, Moha- 
med Naceur Debbagh, Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, Tunis. 

The address of the new association is: 
59, rue de l’Eglise, Tunis. 


EXCHANGE 


The exchange offers listed below supplement material published in the Handbook on 
the international exchange of publications, 2nd edition. Libraries having publications 
available for exchange which are not already mentioned in the Handbook are requested 
to send details to the Unesco Libraries Division. As space permits, the information 
will be published in this section of the Bulletin. 

Apply to National Exchange Services on the inside back cover for further exchange 


offers. 


ARGENTINA 


487) ACADEMIA NACIONAL DE MEDI- 
cINA, Buenos Aires, 

Has a fairly extensive list of duplicates 
of all the most important medical jour- 
nals in English, French, Italian, Span- 
ish, etc., which it offers for exchange. 
Libraries interested should write to the 
above address for details of titles, num- 
bers available, etc. 


BRAZIL 

488) AcAo Socrat, Rua Vergueiro 
165, Sao Paulo, 

Offers its monthly Carta aos padres in 

exchange for similar religious periodicals. 


489) BIBLIOTECA DA EscoLa Pav- 
LisTA DE MEDIcINA, rua Botu- 
catu 720, Sao Paulo, 

Offers the following publications in 

exchange for medical publications: 

D.C.C.: revista do Departamento de Cultural 

Cientifica. 
Teses defendidas na 
Medicina. 


REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


490) LIBRARY OF THE CHINESE INsTI- 
TUTE OF ENGINEERS, Ai-kuo 
Road W. 30A, Taipei, Taiwan, 


Offers its monthly Taiwan engineering in 


Paulista de 


Escola 


exchange for engineering and related 
subjects. 

COLOMBIA 

(491) BIBLIOTECA DEL CENTRO Na- 


CIONAL DE INVESTIGACIONES DE 

Caré, Chinchina, Caldas, 
Offers the following periodicals in ex- 
change for publications on agriculture, 
especially coffee-growing, soil conserva- 
tion, rural sociology, chemistry and bacte- 
riology: 
Boletin informative (monthly), vol. 6, 1955, 


Unesco bull, libr., vol. XI, no. 11-12, Nov.-Dec. 


nos. 61, 63-72; vol. 7, 1956, nos. 73-77 
onwards. 

Boletin técnico (irregular), vol. 1, nos. 5, 10; 
vol. II, nos. 13-15. 


GranjA Acricota EXPERIMEN- 
TAL, Palmira, Depto. del Valle 
del Cauca, 

Offers the following periodicals in ex- 
change for publications on agriculture, 
cattle-breeding and general biology: 
Boletines (irregular). 

Memorias técnicas. 

Notas agronémicas (irregular). 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

(493) UsrrepnA Kni2nica pri Vys- 
SE] PEDAGOGICKE] SKOLE A 
FitoLocicxey Faxutte V5P v 
Presove (Library of the Teach- 
ers’ Training College and Facul- 
ty of Letters), Stalinova ul. C. 
22, PreSov, 

Offers for exchange: 

Archiv orientdlni, journal of the Oriental 
Institute of the Czechoslovak Academy 
of Sciences, Prague, 1957. In English, 
French, German and Russian. 

Byzantinoslavica, Prague, Czechoslovak 
Academy of Sciences, 1957. In English, 
French, German and Russian. 

Czechoslovak journal of physics, Prague, Cze- 
choslovak Academy of Sciences, 1957. 
In English, French, German and Rus- 
sian. 

Czechoslovak mathematical journal, Prague, 
Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, 
1957. In English, French, German and 
Russian. 


492) 


Requests: 

Classification décimale universelle, édition 
internationale, Fédération Internatio- 
nale de Documentation. In French or 
German. 


See also ‘Free distribution’. 


1957. 
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IRAN 

(494) SEPIDEH-FARDA, revue bimes- 
trielle affiliée a I’Ecole Nor- 
male Supérieure de Téhéran, 
Teheran. 

This bi-monthly educational review, 


which contains detailed summaries in 
English or in French, is offered in ex- 
change for publications on education, 
psychology and applied sociology. 


ITALY 

495) LABORATORIO CENTRALE D’IDRO- 
BIOLOGIA, Piazza Borghese 91, 
Roma, 


Offers its semi-annual Bollettino di pesca, 
piscicoltura ed idrobiologia in exchange for 
publications on hydrobiology, fishing and 


fish-breeding. 


JAMAICA 


496 INSTITUTE OF JAMAICA, East 
Street, Kingston, 

Offers the following publications in ex- 
change for publications on the West Indies 
and Caribbean, including all countries bor- 
dering on the Caribbean, natural his- 
tory, geology, biology, botany, paleonto- 
logy, fine arts, history and geography: 
Annual reports. 
Miscellaneous publi ations. 
Occasional papers of the Museum. 
Science bulletin. 


PERU 


BIBLIOTECA CENTRAL DEL CEN- 
rRo DE INstTRUCCION MILITAR 
DEL Peru, Chorrillos (Lima), 

Offers the Revista de la Escuela Militar de 
Chorrillos in exchange for publications on 
social sciences, pure and applied sciences, 
geography and history; also biographies. 


(497) 


498) BIBLIOTECA DE LA FACULTAD DE 

Mepicina, Av. Grau 755, Lima, 
Offers the Anales de la Facultad de Medicina 
in exchange for medical journals and 
publications (biology, biological che- 
mistry, anthropology, ethnology, euge- 


nics, hospital administration, nursing, 

dietetics). 
199 COLEGIO DE ABOGADOS DE Lima, 
Palacio de Justicia 4° piso, 


Lima, 
Offers the following periodicals in ex- 
change for publications on law and legisla- 
tion; and codes and laws of all countries: 
Boletin de la biblioteca, irregular. 
Revista del Foro, every four months. 


EXCHANGE 


——$—$——— 


RHODESIA 
(500) RHODES-LIVINGSTONE Musevy 
P.O. Box 124, Livingstone, 
Northern Rhodesia, 
Offers its Occasional papers, new series 
titles of which are given below, in exchange 
for publications on archaeology, ethno- 
logy and history of Central Africa: 
1. Barnes, J. A. The Material culture of the 
Fort Jameson Negoni. ’ 
2. Brelsford, W. V. African dances. 
3. White, C. M. The Material culture of 
the Lunda-Lovale peoples. 
t. Jones, A. M. African music in Northern 
Rhodesia and some other places. 
5. Quiggin, A. H. Trade routes, trade 
currency. 
6. Colson, E. Life among the cattle-owning 
Plateau Tonga. 
Lane-Poole, E. H. 
Africa. 
3. Mackintosh, C. W. Pioneer missions, 
g. Fletcher, I. E. David Livingstone. 
10. Turner, V. W. Lunda rites and cere- 
monte 5. 
11. Gilges, W. African medicines. 
Technological handbook to the ethnological 
collections in the Rhodes-Livingstone Museum. 
and further papers as they appear. 


UNION OF SOVIET 
SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


The Discovery of 


on 


501 BIBLIOTEKA AKADEMI NAUK 
Library of the Academy of 
Sciences), Birzevaja linija I, 


Leningrad 164, 

Offers for exchange: 

CHEMICAL SCIENCES 

Himija redkih elementov (Chemistry of rare 
elements). 

Metody i processy himiceskoj tehnologu (Me- 
thods and processes of chemical tech- 
nology). 

Metody vysokomolekuljarnoj organiceskoj himu 
Methods used in organic chemistry for 
substances with complex molecules). 

Problemy kinetiki i kataliza (Problems of 
kinetics and catalysis). 

Sintezy organiceskih soedinentj 
organic compounds). 

Trudy biologeohimiceskoj laboratorii (Trans- 
actions of the Laboratory of Biogeoche- 
mistry). 

Trudy Instituta himii i metallurgii. Ural’ skij 
filial AN SSSR (Transactions of the 
Institute of Chemistry and Metallurgy. 
Ural Region Branch of the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R.). 

Trudy komissii po bor’be s korrosiej metallot 
Transactions of the Commission for 
the fight against metal corrosion). 

Releznye splavy (Iron alloys). 


Syntheses of 
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GEOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Bjulleten’ Komissit po opredeleniju absoljut- 
nogo vozrasta geologiceskih formaci (Bulle- 
tin of the Commission for the determina- 
tion of the absolute age of geological 
formations). 

Geologiteskij Muzej im. A. P. Karpinskogo. 
Serija monograficeskaja (A. P. Karpinski 
Geological Museum Monographs series). 

Izvestija Kazanskogo filiala AN SSSR. Serija 
geologiceskith nauk (Bulletin of the Kazan 
Branch of the Academy of Sciences of 
the U.S.S.R. Geological sciences series). 

Kora vyvetrivanija (Wind erosion). 

Materialy k osnovam udenija o merzlyh zonah 
zemnoj kory (Basic documentation for 
the study of the glacial zones of the 
earth’s crust). 

Materialy po cetvertitnomu periodu (Docu- 
mentation on the quaternary age). 

Materialy po laboratornym  issledovanijam 
merzlyh gruntov (Documentation on labo- 
ratory research on glacial soils). 

Oderki po geologiit Sibirr (Summary of the 
geology of Siberia). 

Oderki po istorii geologiceskih znanij (Sum- 
mary of the history of geology). 

Sovestanie po osadoc¢nym porodam (Conference 
on sedimentary rocks). 

Trudy Bayjkal’skoj limnologiceskoj — stancii 
(Transactions of the Baikal Limnolog- 
ical Station). 

Trudy Gorno-geologicéeskogo Instituta. Ural’ 
sky filial AN SSSR (Transactions of the 
Institute of Orogeology. Ural Region 
Branch of the Academy of Sciences of 
the U.S.S.R.). 

Trudy Instituta gorjucith iskopaemyh (Tr. of 
the Institute of Mineral Fuels). 

Trudy Instituta nefti (Transactions of the 
Petroleum Institute). 

Trudy Laboratorii aerometodov (Transactions 
of the Laboratory for Aerial Prospec- 
tion by Magnetic Methods). 

Trudy Laboratorii ozerovedenija (Transac- 
tions of the Limnological Laboratory). 

Trudy Laboratorii vulkanologii (Transactions 


of the Laboratory of Vulcanology). 


Trudy okeanograficeskoj komissii (Transac- 
tions of the Commission of Oceano- 
graphy). 

GEOGRAPHY 

Soobscenija o dokladah i naucnyh rabotah So- 
veta po izuceniju proizvoditel’nyh sil Aka- 
demi nauk SSSR (Reports on the scien- 
tific transactions of the Council for the 
Study of Productive Forces of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R.). 

Trudy Aralo-Kaspijskoj kompleksnoj ekspedi- 
cii (Transactions of the Joint Expedition 
to the Aral-Caspian Region). 

Trudy Dal’nevostoénoj kompleksnoj ekspedicti 
(Transactions of the Joint Expedition to 
the Far East). 

Trudy Instituta geografi (Transactions of 
the Institute of Geography). 

Trudy Fuzno-Enisejskoj kompleksnoj ekspe- 
diciti (Transactions of the Joint Expedi- 
tion to the Southern course of the river 
Yenisei). 

Trudy Mongol’skoj Komissii (Transactions 
of the Mongolian Commission). 

Trudy Ob’edinennoj ekspedicii po razvitiyju 
kul’tury ¢aja (Transactions of the Joint 
Expedition for the Development of 
Tea Growing). 

Trudy Tuvinskoj kompleksnoj  ekspedici 
(Transactions of the Joint Expedition 
to Touva). 

See also Bulletin, vol. X, no. 8-g, item 488. 

UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA 

HARTFORD PusBiic LIBRARY, 

Hartford, Connecticut, 

Offers its Annual reports in exchange for 

publications on all subjects, especially 

education. 


(503) 


(502) 


Scripps INSTITUTION OF OCEAN- 
OGRAPHY, University of Calli- 
fornia, Library, La Jolla, Calif., 
Offers the Contributions of the Scripps Insti- 
tution of Oceanography in exchange for 
publications on oceanography, marine 
geology, and meteorology. 


PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


GHANA 

504 AwvuDoME RESIDENTIAL ADULT 
— Co.tiece, P.O. Box 25, Tsito. 
This adult education college, associated 
with the Institute of Extra-Mural Studies, 
University College of Ghana, requests 
books in English on English literature, 
economics, politics, history, international 
affairs, philosophy, social studies and art. 
Address gifts to the Resident Tutor. 


NIGERIA 
(505) Victory Co..ecs, Ikare, West- 
ern Nigeria. 

This Anglican secondary grammar school 
requests books in English on history, geo- 
graphy, travel, general science, mathe- 
matics, Latin, art, the Bible, politics 
and economics; also reference books and 
works of fiction. 





FREE 


DISTRIBUTION 


Libraries and institutions are urged to take prompt action in applying for publica 
listed below since in most cases stocks are limited and no guarantee can be 
concerning their continued availability. Requests should be sent to the donors, 


UNESCO 
(506) LisRARIES Division, 1g Avenue 
Kléber, Paris-16*, France, 

Offers: 

Bhatawdekar, Shakunrala. Books for Asian 
children, a selective list of publications from 
world literature suitable for use in Asia, 
in the original, in translation or in adapta- 
tion, Unesco, 1956, 77 p. Lists some 
500 books suitable for children between 
the ages of 5 to 13. 

Enquéte sur les services bibliographiques 
conduite par l’Unesco et la Bibliothéque 
du Congrés des Etats-Unis. Les Services 
bibliographiques; état actuel et possibilités 
d’amélioration, Washington, 1949, 114 p. 

—.Vol. II. Situation des services nationaux et 
planification internationale, Paris, 1950, 
62 p. 

Mohrhardt, Charles M. A Building pro- 
gram for a public library, Unesco, 1955, 
15 p. Paper submitted to the Unesco 
International Seminar for the develop- 
ment of public libraries in Asia, Delhi, 
India, 6-26 October 1955. 

Unesco National Commission of the 
Philippines. Publications of educational 
institutions and organizations in the Philip- 
pines, Manila, 1954, 47 p. 

Unesco. Unesco and its programme, 1X. 
Access to books, 1952, 24 p. 
.Microphotography. Part II. Report of an 
enquiry concerning methods and equipment 
Sor microphotography in the U.S.A., 1951, 
23 Pp. 

U.S. Library of Congress. Scientific and 
technical serial publications. United States 
1950-1953, Washington, 1954, 238 p. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

(507) UstrrepNA Knrznica pri Vy3- 

Sey Pepacocickey SKoLe a 
Frrotocicxey Fakutte VSP 
v Presove (Library of the 
Teachers’ College and Faculty 
of Letters), Stalinova ul. C. 22, 
PreSov, 


Offers: 

Dobo§, S. V. Adolf Tvanovie Dobrjanskij = 
ocerk Zizni i dejatelnosti, Bratislava, Sig 
vackoje izdat. chudoz. literatury, 19560) 

Vlastivedny sbornik, prace vedeckjch tstau® 
a pracovntkov vychod. Slovenska (College 
tion of works on the history and gegy 
graphy of Eastern Slovakia), Kotice, | 
1955- “ 

See also ‘Exchange’. 

FRANCE 

508 Mr. PAut REYNAUD, 44 
de la République, 
Rhéne), 

Offers free a limited number of copies 

L’Avoué dans la vie moderne, 1957, 45 

dealing with the solicitor’s profession 

France. 

509 AMERICAN LIBRARY IN PAg 
129 Avenue des Champs-& 
sées, Paris-8¢, ' 

Offers: Catalogue of the periodical holdings@ 
American Library in Paris, 1st ed., 1 
tember 1957, 61 p. Lists 463 Ame 
periodicals showing volumes a 
able at the American Library. Subj 
index. Microfilms or photostats of 
issue may be obtained at a nomi 
price. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

LIVERPOOL SCHOOL 

PICAL MEDICINE, 

Place, Liverpool, 3, 

Offers free its duplicate publications @ 

tropical medicine and hygiene, entomé 

logy, parasitology and protozoology. 
Urwick, Orr AND Par 
Lrp., Urwick House, 29 He 
ford Street, Park Lane, 
don, W.1, q 

Offers: L. Urwick: a bibliography, Londog 
1957: 45 p. Lists some 38 books 
booklets and 250 articles on busine 
management written alone by L. Urwi 
or in collaboration. 


oF Ti 
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Title page and index to Unesco bulletin for libraries, vol. XI, will be issued 
vol. XII, no. 1. 


Unesco bull. libr., vol. X1, no. 11-12, Nov.-Dec. 1957. 





